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Qlofes of Recent Exposition. 


Or the wisdom of Solomon, the son of David, 
the world has for a long time been gonvinced. In 
our own day some doubt has been cast upon his 
right to all the literary work with which his name 
has been associated. But after the Wisdom of 
Solomon, the Song of Solomon, and even the 
Book of Ecclesiastes have been taken from him, 
it cannot be said that his reputation in the realm 
of learning and literature has seriously suffered. 
The world is still satisfied that both theoretically 
and practically, both philosophically and scientifi- 
cally, Solomon was one of the wisest men that 
have ever lived. 

But now it seems he was wiser than the world 
has been aware of. Professor NAVILLE believes 
that Solomon introduced into Israel the Hebrew 
tongue and the Hebrew manner of writing. He 
believes that to. Solomon we owe that writing in 
which the Old Testament is written. He believes 
that, if it had not been for Solomon, the student 
of the Old Testament would have had to master 
the cuneiform script. And terrible as Hebrew is, 
with or without the points of the Masoretes, more 
forbidding undoubtedly would have been the 
arrowheads of the Babylonians. 


Professor Navitie has written a book on Zhe 
Discovery of the Book of the Law under King 
Josiah (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; 

VoL. XXII.—No. 4.—JANUARY I9QII. 


1s. 6d.). It has always been difficult to believe 
that Hilkiah, the High Priest, deliberately deceived 
the King when he said that he had ‘found the 
book of the law in the house of the Lord.’ It has 
been a sensibly felt objection to the critical 
conclusion to have to admit that he wrote the 
book and placed it there, and then pretended he 
had found there a writing by Moses. Professor 
NAVILLE sees a way of overcoming that objection. 
He believes that the book had actually been 
placed in the walls of the Temple before the 
days of King Josiah, and that Hilkiah told the 
truth when he told Josiah that he had found 
it there. i 

For in the Egyptian Book of the Dead, in the 
chapter which is called ‘The Chapter of the 
Coming Out from the Day’ (that is, from 
the Day of this world’s light to the darkness 
of the Netherworld), it is recorded: ‘This chapter 
was found at Khmun (Hermopolis) on an alabaster 
plaque, under the feet of the Majesty of this 
venerable god (Thoth), in the writing of the god 
himself, in the time of the Majesty of the King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Mycerinus. The royal 
son Hordudef found it while travelling to inspect 
the Temples of Egypt.’ And then it is added, 
‘He brought it to the King as a marvel when he 
saw that it was something very mysterious which 
no one had ever seen or set eyes on before.’ 
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Observe two things. The plaque was found 
under the feet of the god, that is, under his statue. 
And when discovered, it was brought to the 
monarch then on the throne as something of 
grave import proceeding from the god himself. 


But there is another version of this famous 
chapter in existence. 
slightly different title. 
is attached a rubric which says, ‘This chapter was 


And to this shorter form 


found in the foundations of Ami Hunnu (in 
Professor NAVILLE’s judgment a sanctuary of 
Heliopolis) by the overseer of the builders of a 
wall.’ 

Here, then, we have the deposit of a valuable 
writing under the statue of a god, and an abridge- 
ment of it in the wall of a temple. And when 
accidentally discovered it is brought to the King. 
The similarity of the case to that of the discovery 
of the Book of the Law induces Professor NAVILLE 
to believe that the Book of the Law had been 
placed in the walls of the Temple when the 
built, and accidentally, or 
providentially, discovered by Hilkiah in the time of 
King Josiah. 


Temple was was 
‘The Temple,’ he says, ‘was in the 
hands of a large number of workmen and masons, 
who were restoring such walls as were in bad 
condition. In the house of Yahveh, and conse- 
quently in the midst of this crowd of artisans and 
their overseers, was Hilkiah, the High Priest. 
The King sends Shaphan the Scribe to him to see 
to the payment of the cost of the repairs, and the 
High Priest at once says to him: “TI have found 
the book of the Law.” In the process of demoli- 
tion the workmen must have either come upon a 
foundation deposit, or the book must have fallen 
out from a crevice, and the High Priest must have 
picked it up from among the rubbish.’ 


There is a difficulty which Professor NaviILLE 
does not refer to. The great chapter of the Book 
of the Dead was written on an alabaster plaque, 
or, according to a variant, ‘in real lapis-lazuli,’ and 
might be found in a good state of preservation 


It is shorter and bears a | 


| wherever it had been placed. But the Book of © 


the Law would be written on parchment. How 
could it be preserved in the foundation of a wall? — 
Here, however, Professor NAVILLE has the aid of ; 
Professor SaycE, who writes an introduction to — 
the book. Professor Sayce tells us that it was 
the custom of the Egyptians, who generally used ‘ 
parchment or papyrus, to bury their documents, 


not under the foundations but in the walls of the — 


Temple, where they would be more easily pre- 
served and perhaps be more likely to be dis- 
And the Israelites, who used the same 
perishable materials, would follow their example. 


covered. 


Now the first conclusion which Professor 


NAVILLE draws from this analogy is that the Book 


of the Law, which he takes to be the Book of — 


Deuteronomy, was not written in the days of 
Josiah, by Hilkiah or any other, but had been 
deposited in the wall of the Temple at the time 
when the Temple was built, that is to say, in the 


days of King Solomon. 


And the second conclusion is that, inasmuch 
as Hilkiah the High Priest was not able to read 
the book, it must have been written in the 
Babylonian script. 


Professor NavILLE does not set up this con- 
clusion on the single circumstance that Hilkiah 
was unable to read the Book of the Law. Apart 
from this fact, there is evidence enough for him that 
up to the time of Solomon no books whatever were 
written in Hebrew. It may be that Hebrew— 
something like the Hebrew of the Bible—was the 
spoken language of Palestine. But the spoken 
language is one thing, the language as written 
down, the literary language, is another. And 
Professor NaviLLE believes that Babylonian was 
the literary language of Palestine to the time of 
Solomon. 


It was Solomon that introduced the Hebrew 
letters. Where did they come from? 
from Phoenicia. 


They came 
The close intimacy between 
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Hiram and him would naturally bring Solomon 
into contact with the Pheenician writing. He 
would at once see its superiority over cuneiform 
for speed if not also for beauty. And Dr. NavinLE 
believes that he induced or compelled the people 


who wrote in Israel to lay aside the Babylonian ° 


and adopt the Phcenician manner of writing. 


. 


Some account is given in THE ExposiTory 
Times this month of the devotional literature 
which has been published within the last few 
And if there is 
nothing in it of everlasting worth, there are several 


weeks. Its amount is a surprise. 
things which signify that ‘the practice of the 
presence of God’ is an unmistakable feature of 
the religious life of our day. 


One book, however, was omitted from that 
survey. 
expectation—for it is simply a small volume of 


It stands apart. The least in outward 
meditations on the Psalms, gathered out of the 
columns of a weekly newspaper—it is found to 
possess the inexpressible charm which at once 
determines the place of a book. It is not of the 
day. 

The author of this small book. is the Rev. 
Percy C. AInsworTH, a Methodist minister of the 
gospel, who died just after he had entered on his 
ministry. After his death some of his sermons 
were published, and attracted the attention of the 
discerning. This also is probably a volume of 
sermons. But its contents have been taken from 
the pages of Zhe Methodist Times. The title of 
the volume is Zhe Threshold Grace: Meditations in 


the Psalms (Kelly ; 1s. net). 


‘The Threshold Grace ’—that is the title of the 
first meditation. One guesses the text at once— 
“The Lord shall keep thy going out and thy 
coming in’ (Ps 1218)—there is no other. For it 
is the crossing of the threshold that makes the 
difference. It is the threshold-line that divides 


our life. 


On the one side of that line a man has his 
‘world within the world,’ the sanctuary of love, the 
sheltered place of peace, the scene of life’s most 
On the 
other side lies the larger life of mankind. And 
Life 
is spent in going out to the many and coming in 


personal sacred and exclusive obligations. 
life is spent in crossing that threshold-line. 


to the few, in going out to answer the call of 
labour and coming in to take the right to rest. 


Now the Lord will preserve both thy going out 
and thy coming in. For both need preservation. 
And He is not in when you are out, or out when 
you happen to be in. The division-lines in our 
life have nothing that corresponds to them in the 
love of God. When you go out to your work and 
labour in the morning He is there; and when you 


return to your rest in the evening He is there. 


‘The Lord shall keep thy going out.’ Life has 
always needed that promise. There is a pledge of 
help for men as they fare forth to the world’s work. 
It was much for the folk of an early time that they 
could be assured of this. But how much more to 
us. The ‘going out’ means more and more as 
age after age, as generation after generation, passes. 

t was asimple thing once. ‘Thy going out’— 
the shepherd to his flock, the farmer to his field, 
the merchant to his merchandise. ‘To-day men go 
out’ to face a life shadowed by vast industrial, 
commercial, and social problems. Life has grown 
complicated, involved, hard to understand, difficult 
to deal with.: 

‘The Lord shall keep thy going out.’ But how 
is a man to continue conscious of the keeping? 
His contact is with ¢hzmgs. He may know that 
the realitiés are elsewhere. He may know that 
contact with the world warps the judgment, 
confuses the reckoning, narrows the outlook. It 
would be easy to preserve some consciousness of 
the keeping if one had to battle for it. But the 
world does not call upon a man to assert his sense 
of the presence of God in business. ‘The presence 


of God is not denied. It is simply passed over. 
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The danger in the places where men toil is not 
that God is denied with a vociferous atheism. It 
is that He is ignored by an unvoiced indifference. 
It is not the babel of the market-place that a man 
has most to fear, it is its silence. 


This is the danger in going out. 
a man shall with difficulty earn his daily bread. 
It is that he shall forget that man does not live 
by bread alone. The psalmist makes no promise 
that work shall be found for the day and wages for 
a 
earning wages a man shall maintain a life that is 


His promise is that in finding work and 


nourished on the love of God; that in providing 
for the body he shall be enabled to grow a soul. 
For that is the task that makes the going out so 
terrible in our day. 


‘And thy coming in.’ We go out to» face 
Why 
does the psalmist add ‘and thy coming in’? 


‘Sometimes,’ says Mr. AINSWoRTH, ‘there is a 


the battle; we come in to claim the rest. 


problem and a pain waiting for a man across his 
own threshold. Many a man can more easily 
look upon the difficulties and perils of the outer 
world than he can come in and look into the pain- 
lined face of his little child. 
alone the hostilities on one side of our threshold, 


If we cannot face 


we cannot face alone the intimacies on the other 
side of it. After all, life is whole and continuous. 
Whatever the changes in the setting of life, there is 
no respite from living. And that means, there is 
no leisure from duty, no rest from the service 
of obedience, no cessation in the working of all 
those forces by means of which, or in spite of 
which, life is ever being fashioned and fulfilled.’ 


Now in all this we have not once been invited 
We 
have not once been encouraged to refuse to go 
out and come in. If the world, if the insistence of 
things as against realities, is recognized, not once 
is the suggestion made that the victory will be 
found in retreat. 


to make a mystical interpretation of the text. 


But if Mr. ArNsworTH is not 
mystical, he is imaginative. After the literal 


It is not that © 


application of the promise to the workshop and the 
home, he passes to the deeper application of it to 
our outward and inward lives. 


‘Thy going out’—that is our life as it is 
manifest to others, as it has points of contact with 
We must 


the world about us. We must go out. 


_ take up some attitude toward all other life. We 


must add our word to the long human story and 
our touch to the fashioning of the world. We 
need the pledge of divine help in that life of ours 


: 


4 


. 


in which, for their good or ill, others must have 


a place and a part. 


P 
3 
‘And thy coming in’—that is the sesh 


place where our own thoughts dwell. ‘Did we say 
uninvaded? Notso. In that inner room of life 
there sits Regret with her pale face, and Shame 
with dust on her forehead, and Memory with tears 
in her eyes. It isa pitiable thing sometimes, this 


our coming in. More than one man has consumed 


; 
7 
: 
: 
: 


his life in a flame of activity because he could not © 


abide the coming in. 
thy coming in ”—that means help for every lonely, 
impotent, inward hour of life.’ 


In the city of Ephesus there is to-day a square 
tower, standing on a slight elevation, to which the 
attention of the traveller is particularly directed by 
his guide. That, says the guide, fluently and 
impressively, is ‘the prison of St. Paul.’ 


The prison of St. Paul? 


In Ephesus? The 


| traveller, well read in the history of the Apostle to 


the Gentiles, knows that Scripture has nothing to 
say about an imprisonment of St. Paul in Ephesus. 
He dismisses the matter from his mind as a 
baseless local tradition. 


But the tradition sometimes refuses to be 
dismissed. How did the tradition arise? Just 
because it is not mentioned in the New Testament 
there is the difficulty of accounting for it. If an 
imprisonment in Ephesus had been referred to, 


But, “The Lord shall keep ™ 


= 
= 


. 
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sure enough a prison would have been found. 
Had the early Church neglected it, the modern 
guide fraternity would have rectified the neglect. 


Certainly that square tower and that slight 


| elevation never were the site or the walls of a city 
| prison. But that only increases the difficulty. If 


the prison which the guide points to had had the 


| appearance of a prison, just as the ‘Skull Hill’ at 
Jerusalem has some resemblance to a skull, the 


tradition could be accounted for. There the 
prison is: there St. Paul was imprisoned. But 
the prison is not there. Why does the guide to 
the antiquities in Ephesus say ‘the prison of St. 
maul’? 

The tradition is found in the Acts of Paul and 


Thecla. It is therefore not an invention of 


| yesterday. Now Sir William Ramsay tells us that 


in the Acts of Paul and Thecla the local details 
are as a rule historically accurate. Is it possible, 


then, that St. Paul was imprisoned in Ephesus? 


There are other items which look like evidence. 
In the sixteenth chapter of the Epistle to the 


Romans the Apostle salutes ‘Andronicus and 


Junius, my kinsmen, and my _fellow-prisoners.’ 


Now there are excellent scholars who hold that 
that chapter was sent to Ephesus, not to Rome. 
If it was so, it is highly probable that the Apostle 
is referring to an.imprisonment in Ephesus which 
these two men rejoiced in along with him. And if 
not in Ephesus, where were they in imprisonment 
with him? 

In the same chapter St. Paul salutes Prisca and 
Aquila, ‘who for my life laid down their own 
necks.’ When? Where? They had been with 
him during the whole period of his three years’ 
stay in Ephesus; where else were they with him, 
and where was this act of heroic self-denial in their 
power? 


Once more. In the Epistle to the Colossians 
St. Paul mentions Aristarchus, calling him ‘my 


fellow-prisoner.’ Now in the nineteenth chapter 
of the Acts, that chapter in which is described the 
uprising under Demetrius the silversmith and the 
riotous meeting in the theatre at Ephesus, it is 
stated that the mob ‘ caught’ Gaius and Aristarchus, 
who are spoken of as ‘men of Macedonia, Paul’s 
companions in travel.’ Is it likely that the 
Aristarchus of the Epistle to the Colossians is 
not the Aristarchus of the Book of Acts? But if 
they are one and the same, where were he and St. 
Paul fellow-prisoners if not in Ephesus ? 


Nor are these all the indications yet. In the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians (written from 
Ephesus) the Apostle refers to ‘many adversaries’ 
(16°) ; and more definitely says that he fought 
with wild beasts in Ephesus (15°). In the second 
Epistle (18%) he speaks of ‘our affliction which 
befell us in Asia . . . that we despaired even of 
life... . We... have had the sentence of death 
within ourselves .. . (but) God delivered (éppicaro, 
‘rescued’) us out of so great a death,’—which 
seems to point to an imprisonment and deliverance 
from it. Finally, in the same letter (117°), he says 
that he has been very often in prison; and that 
was before he had been in prison either in Czesarea 
or in Rome. 

Now Professor Benjamin W. Rosinson, of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, who has sent an 
article on this subject to Zhe Journal of Biblical 
Literature for the present year (Part II.), believes 
that if we can accept an Ephesian imprisonment 
we shall have a far better place for the writing of 


| ‘the Epistles of the Captivity’ than we have in 


Rome. 


It would especially be better, he thinks, for the 
writing of the Epistle to Philemon, and the story of 
Onesimus told in that Epistle. The question is, 
Where would Onesimus be likely to flee to, when 
he left his master at Colossze? The answer will be, 
‘As far as he could go.’ But that might not be 
JULICHER says that Caesarea is out of the 

Is not Rome almost equally out of the 


very far. 
question. 
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question? Certainly take everything into account. 
Take into account the fact that all roads led to 
Rome, as all roads lead now to London. But take 
into account also the fact that Onesimus was not 
‘a bona fide traveller’ but a runaway slave; that 
from Colossze he had a week’s journey through the 
interior of Asia Minor before he could reach the 
coast; and that then he had the long journey, 
whether by sea or by land, to Rome. And after 
he got to Rome and found the Apostle there, how 
could the Apostle promise to send him back? 
Where would he find the money for it? But 
Ephesus was the nearest great city. He could 
reach it on foot. And he would be almost as safe 
in the capital of the Province as he would be in 
the capital of the Empire. 


Now notice that when St. Paul writes to 


Philemon asking him to take back Onesimus, 


he adds, ‘ Get ready the guest-room, for I hope that 


through your prayers I shall be granted unto you.’ ~ 


Get ready the guest-room in Colosse for a prisoner — 


about to be released in Rome? Besides, St. Paul 
himself tells us that as soon as he is released in 
Rome it is his intention to make a journey to Spain. 


But if the letter to Philemon looks as if it must 


have been written from a prison in Ephesus, the 
letters to the Colossians and to the Ephesians 
(granted their genuineness) must have been written 
in Ephesus also. 
Epistle to the Ephesians’ was written to the 
Ephesians ; or at least to the Ephesians alone? 
The opening sentence is enough to raise a serious 
difficulty—‘ Having heard of the faith in the Lord 


Jesus which is in you.’ Having heard—he who 


For who believes now that ‘the 


had spent three years among the Christians in — 


Ephesus! 


Christianity ae Doctrine and as Dynamic. 


By THE Rev. HENRY W. Crark. 


Tue distinction between Christianity as doctrine 
and Christianity as dynamic is a very real one, and 
yet one that is too frequently ignored. It is a 
distinction really fundamental to any right ordering 
of religious thought and of theological discussion ; 
and yet a great many controversies in the theo- 
logical field fail, for want of an appreciation of it, 
to get anywhere near the heart of things. It should 
be said, also, that both the more conservative and 
the more progressive theological disputants fre- 
quently manifest the same want of appreciation of 
the point. It is quite true that what is commonly 
called ‘progressive’ theology makes an emphatic 
protest against regarding Christianity as a body 
of beliefs which the intellect must bring itself to 
accept; but the protest, as made, implies no 
stronger hold on the part of those who make it 
than on the part of those against whom it is 
directed upon the idea of dynamic Christianity ; 
for the protest is generally directed towards 
particular doctrines, or towards what is considered 
excess of doctrine, or towards the idea that the 


assent of the intellect can make a truly religious 
life. 
be seen, really leaves Christianity as much a matter 


The progressive protest, as will presently 


of doctrine” as it finds it—of doctrine less in 
quantity, certainly, but of doctrine all the same. — 


And the more conservative thinkers, those who 
are bent upon saving for faith some of the Christian 
doctrines which the ‘progressives’ impugn, equally 
miss the distinction alluded to—and thereby, let 
it be added, deprive themselves of one of the 


strongest weapons that would serve their cause. | 


For the best way to save the cardinal doctrines of 
Christianity (and this is the main point which the 
present paper is designed to make clear) is to 
realize that Christianity is of primarily doctrine, 
but dynamic, and ‘to realize, also, precisely what 
sort of dynamic it brings. An appreciation of 
Christianity’s dynamic brings one back again to 
an appreciation of the importance of certain 


doctrines which are found to be, not mere in-— 


tellectual theses or subjects of intellectual specu- 


lation, but formulations as to the nature and 


ee 


: 
| 


comparatively small account. 
doctrine, but dynamic; but just because it is 
dynamic, many doctrines are the better able to 
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method of the dynamic itself, and therefore vitally 
bound up with the dynamic idea. At any rate, in 
this way the importance of the cardinal doctrines 
is vindicated, and the best reply found to the 
assertion so glibly made in some quarters, that 
whether they be tenable or not is a matter of 
Christianity is not 


vindicate their claim. 


I: 


- It is quite true that Christian doctrine has been 
too frequently treated, and is too frequently treated 


still, as though the establishment of doctrine were 
in itself the main object in view, and as though 
the principal constituent element in a Christian life 
were the possession of a correct doctrinal scheme. 


‘Of course, such an idea would be quite legitimately 


repudiated even by the most conservative defender 
of the older creeds; and it is not suggested that 
the idea is really entertained. But the defence 


of doctrine is sometimes conducted on lines and 
in a manner which give some colour to the 
charge that an intellectual acceptance of dogma 
is looked upon as the chief concern. Frequently 
there is little or no endeavour to show in what 
way doctrine is connected with the inner realities 
of personal religion, or in what way a failure to 
apprehend doctrine may mean a failure in the 
spiritual contents of life: no line of organic and vital 
relationship is run from creed to experience: the 
questions at issue are dealt with as if their conse- 
quences for the spiritual health and vigour of the 
soul were, though presumably real, only indirect ; 
and the speculative interest is exalted to too 
paramount a place. By way of discounting in 
advance the objection which any honest inquirer 
might be expected to raise, to the effect that 
rightness or wrongness of speculative view cannot 
really affect the condition and destiny of the soul, 
it is always suggested that by reason of the 


greatness of the matters under consideration— 


inasmuch as they are concerned with those eternal 
facts and realities with which every human being 
is now, and will be for ever, in more or less true 
and happy contact—the speculative inquiry is 
raised from the rank of other speculative inquiries 
and invested with an importance no other can 
claim. But this is not a real dealing with the 
objector’s point. The implication is that in matters 


So great a man cannot go wrong in brain without 
suffering in soul. But the question still remains, 
Why should this be so? It may be true; but 
merely to point to the greatness of the topics on 
which the intellectual discussion centres is not to 
prove its truth. It may create a certain probability, 
but it does nothing more. At any rate, the connexion 
between doctrine and life is still purely indirect. It 
might still be said, ‘My inner experience will be 
no less rich in what it acquires from its contact 
with God and Christ, even if I formulate my creeds 
about them in a fashion different from yours.’ And 
he who defends doctrine simply as doctrine would 
have no adequate reply. He may be profoundly 
convinced that his own method of reading and 
formulating the facts of the spiritual world will 
result in a more real and enriching relation with 
that world and with its forces than will any other ; 
but so long as he fails to prove an organic con- 
nexion between belief and experience, between 
doctrine and dynamic, he cannot make others 
share his own certainty. To defend doctrine 
simply as doctrine, without making clear in what 
way a change of doctrine inevitably entails a change 
in the method and quality of spiritual experience, 
is to put oneself at a disadvantage before the man 
who declares, ‘I reject your creed, but yet have the 
same spiritual resources at my command as you.’ 
For between doctrine and dynamic no vital con- 
nexion has been shown to exist. 

It is equally true, however, that many of those 
who protest most earnestly against regarding the 
acceptance of dogma as the essential thing in the 
Christian life (whether or no the vigour of their 
protest is justified as against their opponents is 
for the moment of no account), themselves fail to 
set the emphasis on the right place. They do not, 
any more than do their opponents, make the con- 
ception of dynamic the central and regulative 
conception in their scheme. As a matter of fact, 
a great deal of current liberalism, notwithstanding 
the loudness of its protest against looking upon 
Christianity as a doctrinal system, itself looks upon 
Christianity precisely in that way. For its method 
is usually to lay stress on one or two leading ideas 
which Christ proclaimed, saying that these, and 
these alone, are the essential things: the Father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man, and one 
or two kindred truths, are held up as containing 
the sum and substance of the faith ; and all else, 
it is said, is in the nature of ‘extra’ doctrine, 
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Aberglaube, which may or may not be true, but 
which has at any rate little or no bearing upon the 
Christian disciple’s management of his life. The 
process is simply one of getting rid of alleged 
doctrinal superfluity. The ship is relieved of a 
part of its cargo in order that it may float more 
buoyantly. Two or three of the outstanding 
teachings of Christ are selected from the rest, and 
reiterated and reiterated as being practically the 
whole of Christianity ; and this process of casting 
out certain doctrines and insisting with redoubled 
energy on the rest is accompanied by constantly- 
recurring statements that the all-important thing 
is not doctrine, but life—not creed, but spirit. 
What has to be noted is that there is an incon- 
sistency at the foundation of the whole thing. To 
say that Christianity is not doctrine, but living in 
a certain spirit, is a false antithesis ; for the spirit 
in which the disciple is to live is, according to the 
theory, understood from, and in part acquired by, 
a study and acceptance of certain proclamations 
made long since by the lips of Jesus Christ ; and 
thus, with all its strong protest against doctrine, 
this method—from which insistence on doctrine 
was to be dismissed with disgrace—comes round 
by a circuitous route to the scorned doctrinal 
standpoint after all. It implies an assent to 
something that has been affirmed. It is no more 
the discovery of a new dynamic (in the drect sense, 
for of course all doctrine may have an zndirect 
dynamic effect in so far as it has any power to 
kindle and inspire) than the most elaborate credal 
system could be. It looks upon Christ as the 
Teacher only ; and the fact that it chooses out 
those teachings which it thinks may be most easily 
worked out in ordinary practice does nothing to 
relieve it from the reproach, if reproach it be, of 
insisting on an acceptance of belief. That is 
precisely what it does; and it has no right to talk 
about the mote in the eye of another system 
while it has not cleared its own. It is doctrine 
reduced to a minimum, granted ; but it is doctrine 
all the same. Christianity on this scheme, as well 
as on the scheme which it declares itself anxious 
to replace, was brought into the world simply to 
teach men something. And one is entitled to 
reply, when some of those who impugn the 
standard doctrines of the Christian faith proclaim 
that it is not upon doctrine the emphasis ought 
to be laid, ‘True, but your .method lays the 
emphasis upon doctrine no less than does the 


system you controvert.’ To ask men to believe 


{ 


a smaller quantity of truths is merely a change in i 
degree, not in principle, and certainly does nothing ) 


to bring the Christian dynamic into the forefront 


of thought or to show where the true relation ; 


between doctrine and dynamic lies. 


The fact is, the issue is not really faced—either 
when doctrine is defended as doctrine, or when — 
{ 


a limited number of doctrines are emphasized as 
containing all that men need to believe. It is 
only when the real dynamic of Christianity is 


° 


apprehended that one is in a position to estimate 


the value of doctrine at all. 
it is in their underlying conception of the Christian 
dynamic that those who cling to the standard 


And, in point of fact, — 


ehe dh big BT, Teas 


doctrines, and those who are willing to let them go, © 


are really at variance. Wherein the Christian” 


} 


dynamic actually consists, is the point that calls 
for settlement, before the importance or the un-— 


importance of doctrine can be estimated aright. 


II. 


What needs to be understood (if the relations E 
between doctrine and dynamic are to be rightly 


appreciated) is that Christianity really implies the 
impact of a new force, in the strictest sense, upon 
human life—the impact of a new force which, 
when it came in Jesus Christ, was a veritable 
addition to the forces working in the world, not 


merely an addition to the world’s stock of ideas, 
and which, when it works upon individual natures © 


to-day, is aeveritable addition to those natures of 


something that was not previously there, not 


merely an illumination of the mind or a changing 
of the mood. To the forces which had been 
working wthin man there was now added a force 
offering itself from ze¢éthouc man—a force which 
had descended out of the impulses of God. That 
it enters into the profoundest depths of personality, 
and finally does its work within, is true. But 
though it works within, it was from outside the 
world that it originally came, and it is from out- 
side the individual man that it starts still. It was, 
and is, an actual intrusion into what seemed the 
normal programme of spiritual advance, the taking 
over of that advance by a new presiding and ener- 
gizing force. The coming of Christ marked, not 
simply the opening of a new chapter in man’s 
understanding of spiritual realities, but the opening 
of a new chapter in the history of the spiritual 
realities themselves. Henceforward there were 
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new spiritual facts and realities for man to under- 
stand; and from God to man there was a new 
outstretching of the hand whereto man was to 
adjust himself, and whose benefit he was to obtain. 
Between God and the world, things were not as 
they had been. A new force, to be formative in 
the world’s development, had come upon the 
stage. At Christ’s advent, something happened, 
not merely zz the world, but fo the world. God, 
one may venture to put it, changed His programme 
in regard to man; and even though the change 
did but fulfil the intention He formed before the 
world began, it was a change nevertheless. Christ 
not only interpreted the movements by which God’s 
relation with man, and man’s relation with God, 
were or ought to be regulated. He was Himself 
a new movement in the constitution of those 
relations from the divine side. He was Himself 
a new force; and the new force was life—life 
which was to seize upon the life already existing, 
and, uniting it with itself, change it into a product 
wholly different from what it had been before. 
The coming of Christianity was the coming of a 
fresh dynamic power Zo man, not simply the 
coming of a new and larger and truer idea zz man. 
It was as essentially an event in the life of God, if 
the phrase may be employed, as in the life of man 
—more essentially, indeed, for it was out of God 
that the new power emerged, and man had but 
to receive, not to make. Christianity was not 
primarily a new discovery of God by man: it was 
a new working upon man by God. 

This has ever been the fundamental faith of the 
Christian Church, although it may have been 
formulated in various ways, and although very 
possibly all that is implied in it has not always 
been understood. And, while there is no intention 
of arguing the matter in the present paper, it may 
be said that all this rests upon, and is in accord 
with, many words spoken by Jesus Christ about 
Himself. It was always as One who brought an 
actual new reality into the previously existing sum 
of realities, not merely as One who gave a new 
’ interpretation to the realities already upon the 
scene, that He conceived of Himself and of His 
work: His gift to man was not the gift of a thought, 
at any rate not primarily, but the gift of something 
quite different in kind, and not only in degree, 
from aught that man possessed: the call of Jesus 
was ceaselessly the call of the altogether special 
life in Him, to the life already in man, to let 


itself be worked upon and transformed; and 
Christ’s language concerning His own nature and 
ministry can only mean that He regarded Himself 
as the introducer of a wholly fresh element into 
the existing scheme. It may be true that St. John’s 
Gospel is the chief repository of those discourses 
of Jesus in which this conception is most clearly 
seen. But it is not our only source. All over the 
other Gospels are scattered words which imply 
the same thing. The evidence from these goes just 
as deep, if it be less in quantity and bulk. Jesus 
Christ ‘brought an absolutely new force into the 
world for man to use. That is how He Himself 
understood His work. With His coming, some- 
thing really happened—something freshly initiated 
from beyond this earth. His coming was an event 
on the cosmic scale. There came upon the stage 
(and there has remained upon the stage ever since) 
a new life-force seeking to take man’s spiritual 
development under its sway. 

This is the point at which the absolute distinction 
between Christianity and all other religions comes 
most clearly into view. Any parallels between 
the teaching of Christianity and the teaching of 
other religions are, for purposes of efficient com- 
parison, quite beside the mark. For Christianity 
is not principally instruction. It is not as instruc- 
tion that it begins and ends. It must, of course, 
so begin, in order to go on to its further work ; 
but instruction is only the beginning. Other 
religions may have true and valuable glimpses into 
the eternal order, into the nature of the Supreme 
Being, into the right spirit by which human life 
should be guided ; but no other religion introduces 
(or, for that matter, professes to introduce) a new 
force, in the full sense of the word, among the 
forces at the disposal of men. The force of new 
ideas, indeed, they may bring; but that does not 
set them in the same category with the religion of 
Jesus Christ. When one gets to the bottom of 
things, to talk of the force of new ideas is really 
a metaphorical use of the term; and what Chris- 
tianity brings in the Person of its Head may be 
called by the name of a force, not metaphorically, 
but with literal exactness. The coming of every 
other religion has been an event in the mental 
history of men, a development in man’s apprecia- 
tion and apprehension of spiritual realities. The 
coming of Christianity was, as previously said, an 
event in the cosmic process, an actual happening 
within the eternal order. It was more than a 
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movement within the development of the race. It 
was the beginning of a new element; and the new 
element, let it be repeated, was an actual life-force. 
In Christ life made a new descent out of God 
upon man, that the life man already possessed 
might surrender itself to the new life’s dominating 
power. But no other religion professes thus to 
deal with an actual change in the activities of God 
towards man. The uniqueness of Christianity lies 
here. 

And it is this fact that conditions, for those who 
accept it as a fact, the processes of the Christian 
life, the attitude of the disciple to the Christ. 
Because the dynamic of Christianity is not simply 
the dynamic of illumination, of inspiration, or even 
of revelation, but something more—the dynamic 
implied in the impact of an actual living force— 
there must be on the disciple’s part such an adjust- 
ment of nature as a dynamic of this description 
requires. The Christian life becomes, under this 
conception, an altogether different thing from what 
it would be if Christianity gave nothing more than 
new ideas. It means, not merely an adjustment 
of the mind so that new truth may enter in, not 
merely an adjustment of the will so that new com- 
mands may be obeyed, not merely an adjustment 
of the heart so that new encouragements and inspira- 
tions may be received, but an adjustment of the 
whole nature and personality so that the new force 
may transform and re-create it. The new life-force 
comes to take the place of the old life—personality, 
therefore, must be dropped into this other Person- 
ality out of which the new life-force emerges. In 
a literal sense, life is henceforward, for the Chris- 
tian man, Christ in him. The Christian life 
will not be a matter of shaping one’s course 
under new guidance, or of controlling one’s actions 
by new rules, or of submitting the inward and 
outward motions of one’s life to the dominance of 
new ideas and ideals: it will be a matter of giving 
up self-adjustments altogether, except that one 
self-adjustment by which the éntire content of 
One’s nature is brought into the grip of the new 
force. The position is not that, if certain truths 
which Christ proclaimed stand good, life must be 
a different thing for me from what it was before. 
The position is that, because there issues out of 
Christ an actual life which wants to re-make me, 
I must throw myself into its grasp, and let every 
initiative come out of that—not out of myself— 
henceforth. Such a dynamic as Christianity brings 
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demands an attitude, on the part of the Christian 
disciple, correspondent to itself. When once we 
perceive wherein the essential dynamic of Chris- 
tianity consists, we perceive also that the Christian 
life stands, not in receiving something from Christ, 
but in giving ourselves ¢o Christ. The demand is 
not that we deal with ourselves on new principles, 
but that we allow our personality to become the 
adjunct of a Personality not our own. To an 
actual life-force a man must submit, not his in- 
tellect alone, not his heart alone, not any single 
element of his being—but Azmself. 


TIT 


This once understood, the issue-as to the im- 
portance or unimportance of doctrine is raised in 
a clear form, and the reply to statements which 
depreciate doctrine as a comparatively useless 
thing is found. Christianity is not doctrine, but 
more—yet just because it is move, and not Jess, 
doctrine re-asserts its place. The inference from 
the perfectly true statement that Christianity is 
more than doctrine is by no means that the 
standard and cardinal doctrines of the older creeds 
do not matter. The inference from all that has 
been said concerning the essential nature of the 
Christian dynamic is, that any changes in doctrine 
which imply a denial of that essential dynamic 
put an end to the Christian life as it existed under 
the older formule, and substitute something else 
in its stead. In Christ a new life-force makes. 
its appeal to men—so the established Catholic 
faith declares.“ But the doctrine of the proper 
Divinity of Jesus (to take an outstanding example), 
in the sense in which the Church of the ages has 
held the doctrine, is just the credal formulation of 
that fact: it is, in other words, the definite state- 
ment wherein the dynamic finds translation ; and 
to lose the doctrine is to lose hold on something 
more than a theoretical account of what Jesus is: 
it is to lose hold upon the very practical idea of a 
force acting upon the lives of men. Say that Jesus 
is not what the Christian Church has through the 
ages declared Him to be, and you have said a 
great deal more than may at first appear. You 
have said in effect that no life-force issues forth 
from Him, at any rate not such a life-force as that 
which the standard doctrine concerning Him 
implies. Moreover, the essential dynamic of 
Christianity requires, as was previously said, a 
corresponding adjustment on the part of man; 
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and the doctrine of faith (to take another out- 


- standing example) is just the credal formulation of 
_ that fact. 


In the conception of faith and surrender 
you have an expression of the particular attitude 
on the part of man called for by the life-force 
coming forth from Christ. Once again, there- 
fore, to say that faith, as the Christian Church 
through the years has understood it, is a com- 
paratively unimportant thing, is to say that there 
issues from Christ no dynamic to which such faith 
would be the only fitting and appropriate response. 
Or, running the thought the other way, it follows 
that if the conception of dynamic be lost, the 
conception of faith goes by the board, and the whole 
business of practical religion becomes a different 
thing. In short, there are some changes in doctrine 
which must affect the Christian life, and affect it 
very seriously. It is from the point of view of 
dynamic, and of the soul’s adjustment to dynamic, 
that all these things must be judged. ‘The articles 
of faith in which the essential nature of the dynamic 
is declared or implied are of far more than specu- 
lative interest. They give the line to spiritual 
experience. They are practical programmes in 
reality, whatever they may be in form. And to 
surrender them means, not only that the intellectual 
content of the Christian system is reduced, but 
that the practical programme of the spiritual life is 
transformed. It is not merely the fading out of its 
frame of a picture that was good to behold. It is 
the collapse of a world—as if a man should find 
that eyes and hands and feet no longer related him 
to his environment. Upon what Christ is in Him- 
self depends what He is to man: upon what He is 
to man depends man’s attitude to Christ. That 
is, the whole process of spiritual self-discipline, 
the whole adjustment of the soul, the innermost 
practicalities of the Christian life, must be differently 
read if the doctrines which tell of Christ as a life- 
force are swept away. 

The right answer to the statement that doctrine 
has comparatively little importance is thus reached. 
Not always, as was suggested at the beginning, is 
the strongest reply to the fallacy given. To 
defend the profounder doctrines from the merely 
intellectual point of view is to leave the most 
powerful weapon in the apologist’s armoury unused. 
A mere battle of speculative theories must always 
be inconclusive: it is likely, at any rate, to result 
in driving away from all care for the subjects in 
dispute many to whom the dust of controversy is 


distasteful ; and if what has been advanced as to 
the real bearing of these subjects upon Christian 
experience be true, a loss of interest in these things, 
a dismissal of them to the realm of mysteries with 
which practical men need have no concern, is 
greatly to be deplored. The defender of the 
standard Christian doctrines must, therefore, be- 
take himself to the conception of dynamic, and 
from that standpoint carry on his contest for what 
he holds to be the truth. ‘These beliefs which 
you impugn or wave lightly aside,’ he must say, 
‘cannot be treated as though the ultimate findings 
of human inquiry upon them made no difference 
to spiritual experience.’ He must realize that the 
importance of maintaining the cardinal doctrines of 
the faith is derived, not from the necessity of pos- 
sessing a complete and correct intellectual system, 
but from the necessity of bringing the right dynamic 
to bear upon the souls of men. He will find, of 
course, that it is really his conception of the Chris- 
tian dynamic that many of the objectors to doctrine 
want to overthrow. Many will be content to have 
a Christ who is not in the strict sense of the word 
a life-force at all, but only a Teacher sent from 
God. Well, the issue will at least be cleared, and 
the contest will centre upon what is really the 
crucial point. Certainly it must be insisted upon, 
lest there come too great confusion of tongues, 
and the main thing be lost sight of amid a multitude 
of side-issues, that the whole practical conception 
of Christian life changes with any fundamental 
change in what have always been held the primary 
articles of the Christian faith. 

It is not meant that doctrine is to be thought 
incapable of development, if the conception of the 
Christian dynamic is to remain. It may be that 
better methods of expressing the essential truth of 
the older creeds may from time to time be found— 
indeed, it must be so, if there be progress in the 
power of the human mind. But it is certainly 
meant that development finds its limit, or rather 
its guiding line, in this—in the conception of the 
Christian dynamic as that of a new life-force coming 
into the world in Jesus Christ; that any develop- 
ment which involves a surrender of that idea is not 
really development, but revolution ; and that at 
least no such surrender should be made without a 
clear understanding of what it entails. Much may 
be left, even if the surrender be performed, it is 
true. The great truths proclaimed by Jesus in 
regard to God and man do inspire, do possess 
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what has been called an indirect dynamic power, 
even although Christ Himself be taken as the 
Teacher rather than as the Life. But the change 
involved is nevertheless so great as to amount, not 
to a fresh reading of Christianity, not to a mere 
amendment of unessential matters, but practically 
to a new religion. And no specious statements as 
to a Christian spirit being more important than 
a correct intellectual scheme, or as to spiritual 
experience being independent of a correct creed, 
must be allowed to cloud over the essential fact 
that Christian discipleship is an entirely different 
thing if the cardinal doctrines of the faith are 


-_ 


allowed to go. 


a new dynamic implies a new attitude and adjust- 
ment of the soul. 
what was said at the beginning, that the best way 
to save the cardinal doctrines of Christianity is to 
realize that Christianity is ~of primarily doctrine, 
but dynamic, and to realize, also, precisely what 
sort of ‘dynamic it brings. Christianity is not 
doctrine, but dynamic; but just because it is 
dynamic, the cardinal doctrines re-assert their 
place and their right. 


jn Be Study. 


Gor tBe Sanctuary. 


The Invocation. 
In the Morning. ~ 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord, our God, the God 
of our fathers; who turnest the shadow of death 
into the morning; and lightenest the face of the 
earth ; who separatest darkness from the face of 
the light; and banishest night and bringest back 
the day.— Bishop ANDREWES. _ 

‘We thank Thee for the light of the day whereby 
we see those things around us which display the 
wisdom of Thy handywork.—Public Prayers by a 
Congregational Minister. 

Eternal God, who hast neither dawn nor 
evening, yet sendeth us alternate mercies of the 
darkness and the day ; there is no light but Thine, 
without, within. As Thou liftest the curtain of 
night from our abodes, take also the veil from all 
our hearts. Rise with Thy morning upon our 
souls: quicken all our labour and our prayer: 
and though all else declines let the noontide of 
Thy grace and peace remain. May we walk, while 
it is yet day, in the steps of Him who, with 
' fewest hours, finished Thy divinest work.—Jamrs 
MARTINEAU. 


Worship. 


We bless Thee that Thou dost speak to us in 
outward signs and services as well as in the depths 
of our hearts, and by the monitions of Thy 
providences as well as by the words of Thy grace 
and the life and death of Thy dear Son; and we 


pray for ears to hear whatsoever God the Lord 
shall say to us: may the voice of our hearts ever 
be, ‘Speak, Lord, Thy servant heareth.—ALEx- 
ANDER MACLAREN. 

Grant unto Thy servants now assembled for 
these holy offices of prayer and praise and medi- 
tation, the spirit of grace and supplication that 
our worship at this time may be acceptable in 
Thy sight.—J. Hunrer, Devotional Services, 1895. 

Now, Father, do Thou bless us. Send forth 
Thy grace to guide us. Leave us not in darkness 
or alone. O Christ, be near us—as Thou didst 
bear of old this poor world’s cross and pain. 
Help us in our daily need. O Holy Ghost, come 
near us in this place, and consecrate our spirits 
in this hour.—L. MacLean Watt. 


The Word of God. 


Guide Thou us, we pray Thee, when we try to 
meditate together upon Thy holy will and revela- 
tion.— ALEXANDER MACLAREN. 

Blessed Lord, who hast caused all Holy Scriptures 
to be written for our learning ; grant that we may 
in such wise hear them, read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest them, that by patience and comfort 
of Thy Holy Word, we may embrace, and ever 
hold fast, the blessed hope of everlasting life, which 
Thou hast given us in our Saviour Jesus Christ.— 
Collect for the Second Sunday in Advent. 


Concentration of Thought. 


O Lord, take away from us all coldness, all 
wanderings of the thoughts, and fix our souls upon 


The Christian dynamic will be ei 
different ; and, in consequence, the whole culture 
of the inner life will proceed upon new lines, since 


And thus we come back to * 
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Thee and Thy love, O merciful Lord and 


Saviour, in this our hour of prayer.—Archbishop 
BENSON. 

Quiet in us vain desires; help us to cast out 
distracting thoughts, and may our spirits commune 
with the Eternal Spirit of truth and holiness.— 
R. A. ARMSTRONG. 

O Lord, we do not find it easy to get rid of 
distracting thoughts, but we pray Thee to help 
us to draw the sword against them and drive them 
away ; and as when the birds came down upon 
his sacrifice Abraham drove them away, so may 
we chase away all cares, all thoughts of pleasure, 
everything else, whether it be pleasing or painful, 


‘that would keep us away from real fellowship 


with the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ.— 
C. H. SpurcEon. 


The Presence of God. 


O Thou Infinite Presence, who art close to 
each of us, we would draw near to Thee, and lift 
up our souls unto Thee, who art to be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth. O Lord, whither shall we 
flee from Thy Spirit, or whither shall we go from 
Thy presence? In the beauty of summer Thou 
wert with us, and out of gentle skies sent Thy 
sweet beatitude of loving-kindness and tender 
mercy; and in the midst of winter Thou art 
with us still, in the ground under our feet 
and the heavens above our head.—THEODORE 
PARKER. 

We do not ask to be entranced nor to see an 
angel in shining apparel, but we do ask that by 
faith we may see Jesus, and may His presence be 
so evidently realized among us that we may rejoice 
as well as if our eyes beheld Him, and love Him 
and trust Him and worship Him as earnestly as 
we should do if we could now put our fingers into 
the print of the nails.—C. H. SpuRGEON. 

Most gracious God, to know and love whose 
will is righteousness, enlighten our souls with the 
brightness of Thy presence, that we may both 
know Thy will and be enabled to perform it.— 
Roman Breviary. 

We beseech Thee to give us the rejoicing sense 
of Thy presence and love, that our worship may 
be glad, inspiring, quickening, and complete.— 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN. 

Our Father, who art in heaven and on earth, 
and near unto every heart, we flee unto Thee 
seeking to feel Thy Presence, and, conscious of 


Thee, to know Thee as Thou art, and to worship 
Thee with all our mind and conscience and heart 
and soul. THEODORE PARKER. 


The Church. 


O beneficent King of Ages, accept Thy Church 
approaching Thee through Thy Christ ; fulfil that 
which is profitable to each of us; bring all to 
perfection and make us worthy of the grace of 
Thy sanctification, gathering us together in Thy 
Church.—Lzturgy of St. James. 

O God, who didst send Thy Word to speak in 
the prophets and live in Thy Son; and appoint 
Thy Church to be witness of divine things in all 
the world: revive the purity and deepen the power 
of its testimony; and through the din of earthly 
interests and the storm of human passions let it 
make the still small voice of Thy Spirit only felt.— 
James MARTINEAU. 


The Communion of Saints. 


We rejoice in the blessed communion of all 
Thy saints, wherein Thou givest us also to have 
part.— Book of Prayers, 1851. 

O God, the Father everlasting, whom patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, martyrs, with all the spirits of 
the just made perfect, continually do serve and 
glorify: fix the eye of our faith, we beseech Thee, 
with clear and full vision, on the great cloud of 
witnesses wherewith we are thus compassed about ; 
that, laying aside every weight, and the sin that 
doth so easily beset us, we may run with patience 
the race that is set before us, and receive from 
Thee the crown of life.—R. C. Jones. 


Our Need. 

With all gladness and confidence we would 
come to Thee, as knowing Thine infinite mercy 
and our all but boundless need.—ALEXANDER 
MACLAREN. 


Peace. 


Grant us the sweet peace of the eternal years.— 
W. K., Prayers Ancient and Modern. 

As Thou grantest us to rejoice in outward 
tranquillity, so vouchsafe to us Thine inward peace. 
—Leonine Sacramentary. 

Lift the light of Thy countenance upon us, 
calm every troubled thought, and guide our feet 
into the way of peace.—E. Topp, Short Prayers 
and Responses. 
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Light. 

O Sun of Righteousness, shine on those who 
sit in darkness and under the shadow of death.— 
Anthology of Prayers, 1907. 

We beseech Thee that in Thy light we may 
see light; and walking ever in that light in which 
Thou art, may have the darkness which is in us 
conquered and scattered, and may be able with 
purged eyes, to behold the things that are afar off, 
the things that are, and are for ever.—ALEXANDER 
MACLAREN. 

O Thou who art the Life and Light of this 
wonderful world which is our home, we would 
open our hearts to the quickening power of Thy 
Life and the inflowing of the Light that comes 
from Thee.—R. A. ARMSTRONG. 

O Almighty and Everlasting God, to whom 
nothing is unknown, nothing is hidden, send 
forth Thy light into our hearts, that we, knowing 
Thy precepts and walking in the way of Thy 
commandments, may never go astray from Thee. 
—Dom Gasquet, Prayers from Old English 
Sources. 


Vision. 

We beseech Thee, O Lord, of Thy great good- 
ness to grant unto us the heavenly vision; that 
we may behold not only the things of sense in 
their turmoil and transience, but also the things 
that endure in their rest and everlastingness.— 
W. K., Prayers Ancient and Modern. 

Enlighten our understanding that we may have 
‘a true conception of Thy glory; and so quicken 
-our spiritual vision that we may see the King in 
His beauty, and adore with awe and humility.— 
M. P. Tatiine, Lxtempore Prayer. 


Wisdom. 

O Thou who art the Wisdom and the Word of 
God, mightily and sweetly ordering all things, 
come to teach us the way of understanding.— 
Anthology of Prayers, 1907. 


Love. 

O Lord, who hast taught us that all our 
doings without charity are nothing worth; send 
Thy Holy Ghost and pour into our hearts that 
most excellent gift of charity, the very bond of 
peace and of all virtues, without which whosoever 
liveth is counted dead before Thee.—Archbishop 
CRANMER. 


Truth. 


Open our hearts to receive Thy truth and the 
love of it.—Dzrectory and Forms. 


Gladness. 

As Thou makest the outgoings of the morning 
and evening to rejoice, so lift up the light of Thy 
countenance upon us, and make us glad with the 
tokens of Thy love. —BENJAMIN JENKS. 


Cleansing. 


We beseech Thee, dwelling in our hearts, to 
purge all their corners, to refine all their affec- 


tions, to cleanse all their desires.—ALEXANDER | 


MACLAREN. 

Almighty God, unto whom all hearts be open, 
all desires known, and from whom no secrets are 
hid; cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit, that we may 
perfectly love Thee and worthily magnify Thy 
holy name.—Gvegorian Sacramentary. 

We pray that Thou wouldst cleanse us from 
all our evil and make us more like Thyself, and 
bring us nearer to the image of Thy dear Son.— 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN. 


Deliverance. 


Thou who art the Lord and Leader of the house 
of Israel, come to deliver us; O Thou who hast 
the key of David, who openest, and no man 
shutteth, who shuttest, and no man openeth, come 
and bring forth the prisoners out of the prison 
house.—Anthology of Prayers, 1907. 

Deliver us from all selfishness and self-righteous- 
ness.—Presbyterian Forms of Service, 1899. 


Guiding. 

Be Thou our Guide unto death, in death our 
Comfort, and after death our Portion and Happi- 
ness everlasting.—BENJAMIN JENKS. 

Our fathers in their pilgrimage walked by Thy 
guidance and rested on Thy compassion: still to 
their children be Thou the cloud by day, the fire 
by night.—JAmEs MarTINEAU. 


Obedience. 

O Almighty God, who alone canst order the 
unruly wills and affections of sinful men, grant 
unto Thy people, that they may love the thing 
which Thou commandest, and desire that which 
Thou dost promise; that so, among the sundry 


hye faerie 
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and manifold changes of the world, our hearts 
may surely there be fixed, where true joys are to 
be found.—Gelasian Sacramentary. 

Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth. Grant us 
ears to hear, eyes to see, wills to obey, hearts to 
love; then declare what Thou wilt, reveal what 
Thou wilt, command what Thou wilt, demand 
what Thou wilt.—CuristTina G. Rossetti. 


Duty. 


May we evermore rejoice in the duties that 
bring with them a quiet heart.—W. K., Prayers 
Ancient and Modern. 

Be pleased to impart to us the strength that 
we need for the faithful performance of duty; 
inspire us with a sincere desire to glorify Thee 
in all the labours of our hands, and by all the 
thoughts of our hearts; and grant that we, seeking 
first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
may ever be found not only diligent in business, 
but fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.—Pvesdy- 
terian Forms of Service, 1899. 


Faithfulness. 


Strengthen us evermore by Thy grace, that we, 
resisting all denial of our convictions and all sinful 
evasion, may in the good fight be faithful unto 
death and at last receive the crown of life.— 
Presbyterian Forms of Service, 1899. 

Deliver us from fear and favour: from mean 
hopes and cheap pleasures.—R. L. STEVENSON. 


Charity. 

Enlarge our hearts with a divine charity, that 
we may hope all things, endure all things; and 
become messengers of Thy healing mercy to the 
grievances of men.— JAMES MARTINEAU. 


In the Evening. 


We pray that as by Thy grace we have happily 
speat the day, so in Thy name we may pass this 
night in safety—Dom Gasquet, Prayers from 
Old English Sources. 

So guard us through the nights and days of this 
earthly life that we may merit to see the dawn of 
the day that knows no night.—Dom GasQuET, 
Prayers from Old English Sources. 

As we say farewell to the days that are 
dead behind us, in this day that is dying even 
while we kneel upon its threshold, give unto 
us Thy blessing, we beseech ‘Thee, and grant 
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us Thy saving grace in Christ.—L. MacLran 
Watt. 

Day is fled and gone, life too is going, this 
lifeless life ; night cometh, and cometh death, the 
deathless death ; near as is the end of day, so too 
the end of life: we then, also remembering it, 
beseech of Thee for the close of our life that 
Thou wouldest direct it in peace, Christian, accept- 
able, sinless, shameless, and, if it please Thee, 
painless, Lord, O Lord, gathering us together 
under the feet of Thine Elect, when Thou wilt, 
and as Thou wilt, only without shame and sin.— 
Bishop ANDREWES. 

Pilgrims, a day’s march nearer Home, we would 
rest under the shadow of the Rock of Ages.— 
WILLIAM ODom. 

O God, who faintest not, neither art weary ; 
whose everlasting work is still fresh as Thy creative 
thought ; we bless Thee for the pity of night and 
sleep, giving us the rest Thou never needest. We 
would lie down each evening in peace and thank- 
fulness, and commit the folded hours to Thee. 
But, O Lord, through toil and repose, save us 
from any fatal slumber of the spirit: and keep us 
through life to the holy vigils of love and service, 
as they that watch for Thy morning of eternity.— 
James MarTINEAU. 


Comprehensive and Conclusive. 


O Lord God, our heavenly Father, we are come 
to Thee in the multitude of Thy mercies to bring 
to Thee our united offering of gratitude. We are 
come in the multitude of our sins to beg Thy 
forgiveness. We are come in the multitude of 
our wants to ask Thy fatherly blessing. In the 
spirit of Thy children, in the spirit of Thy beloved 
Son, we would lift up our hearts to Thee in 
worship and adoration. May no unhallowed 
thoughts or cares disturb the quiet of this day. 
And whatever desires of ours may not be granted, 
cast us not away from Thy presence, and take not 
Thy Holy Spirit from us.—T. SADLER. 

Lord of life and of light, our souls wait upon 
the living God, as those that watch for the 
morning. We wait for power, and love, and a 
sound mind; we wait for the air of the heavenly 
life; we wait for strength and peace; we wait for 
the Holy Spirit, for the forgiveness of our sins, for 
communion with the saints. We have fallen out 
of our true life; we wait to be restored to it again. 
We have been care-bound in the life of the world ; 
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O take us into those. upper currents of desire 
which end with Thee, and have ever Thy light 
upon them.—J. Hami_ron THoM. 


Through Jesus Christ our Lord.—JLzturgy of 
St. James. 

This we ask in His name.—Directory and 
Forms. 

O God our Strength and our Redeemer.— 
JoHN HUNTER. 


Some Devofionaf Literature. 


Messrs. KeGan Paut have published a trans- 
lation of Fr. Aug. Poulain’s Des Graces 
D Oraison, giving it the title of Zhe Graces of 


Interior Prayer (tos. 6d. net). It is a book of in- 
calculable worth, whether for the study of Prayer 
or Mysticism, and whether for Catholic or Protes- 
tant. But it needs both study and practice. 

Is it possible to have too much of such good 
things as prayer and communion? This closely 
printed volume of nearly seven hundred pages is 
occupied entirely with directions for the practice 
of devotion, and with remarks on the directions. 
Well, the first commandment is ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and soul and 
"mind and strength.’ But there isa second. And the 
second is like the first. It is also an absorption 
of love: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” What opportunity does Father Poulain 
leave for the love of our neighbour? For it must 
be understood that the communion which he so 
minutely regulates is a very conscious one, occupy- 
ing for the time all the faculties—heart, soul, mind, 
strength —and it lasts for all the time. So the 
book must be studied, and the student must 
exercise his judgment on it. 

But, after all, the danger of our day is the 
neglect of the first commandment. The books 
that are written mostly insist on the observance 
of the second. They even say that there is no first, 
that if we love our neighbour we do thereby love 
God. Itis a long time now since the motto was 
made plausible: /aborare td est orare. Now surely 
it is much more serious an omission to omit the 
first than to omit the second of the two command- 


ments. ‘Surely it is easier to work if we pray than 
to pray if we work. It is certainly more often 
accomplished. 


Take this great packed book of prayer then; 


sift it; accept it; practise it, We have much © 
need to learn ‘the practice of the presence of 
God.’ 


Messrs. Wells Gardner have published a book of 
Readings and Prayers for Households, Hospitals, 
and Institutions. The Readings and Prayers are 
taken ‘from the Bible and the Book of Common 
Prayer. The title of the volume—a nicely printed 
and in every way attractive volume—is Day by 
Day we worship Thee (3s. 6d. net). 


There is some difficulty in discovering an easy 
entrance to the mystical theology of the Roman 
Church. Try now at last the door that has been 
opened by Mr. A. B. Sharpe, M.A., in Mysticism : 
Its True Nature and Value (Sands & Co.; 5s.). It 
is a pleasant book to read and it is not too long. 
And it seems to be accurate. What is of most 
consequence of all, it does not profess to explain 
the inexplicable; it does not attempt to offer to 
the whole world that experience which must be 
singular to every individual. At the end of his 
book Mr. Sharpe furnishes a translation of the 
‘Mystical Theology’ of Dionysius, and of the 
Letters to Caius and Dorotheus. 

Messrs. Sands have also published Ze Doctrine 
of the Communion of Saints in the Ancient Church 
(5s. net). It is the translation of a work on that 
subject by Dr. J. P. Kirsch, Professor of Patrology 
and Christian Archeology in the University of — 
Freiburg. To take up a single doctrine and con- 
fine the investigation of it to a short period of 
history is just the work that scholars like Professor 
Kirsch are set apart for. The superficial survey 
does not make for progress. This study may be 
used both by the student in theology and by the 
preacher, with profit and with confidence. To the 
alert (not to say suspicious) Protestant, some ideas 
will seem to be read into the early times out of a 
later and more impure period. But the book is a 
scholar’s work. 


A Medieval Mystic is the title given to ‘A Short 
Account of the Life and Writings of Blessed John 
Ruysbroeck, Canon Regular of Groenendael, A.p. 
1293-381,’ by Dom Vincent Scully, C.R.L. 
(Thomas Baker; 2s. 6d. net). Incidentally Mr. 
Scully lets us know what mysticism means to 
him, and that there are many false mystics abroad 
in the world. But the book is a pleasant short 
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estimate of the life and thought of this one 
mystic who was of the truth. 


Here may be taken all the publications for the 
season of Drummond’s Tract Depét, Stirling. 
What are they? First, Zhe Gospel according to 
flosea and the Master's _ Gospel, by the Rev. 
P. C. Purves (2s. 6d.), an intimate study of the 
state of the sinner and the grace of the Gospel. 
Next, Enduring Love (1s. 6d.), a story with more 
in it than a moral, a story with a whole remedy 
for sin in it. Next, four sixpenny booklets—Zhy 
Keeper (by Bishop Moule); Zhe Song of our 
Syrian Guest; The Happy Days of Youth (by 
J. Forbes Moncrieff); and Pleasant Pastures, the 
last two being for young people. Last of all 
there are many cards and tracts, all devised to 
tell plainly the story of the Cross. 


Messrs. Williams & Norgate have published a 
translation of Zhe Soliloquies of St. Augustine 
(6s. net). It is a most welcome book. For the 
translation is thoroughly well done, and it is 
introduced by fifty pages of information and 
enlightenment on the mind of St. Augustine and 
his spiritual conflict. The language is modern. 
How few can pray sincerely in antiquated English. 
It is better to have ten words in the language we 
use. The book ends with many useful notes 
and parallel passages. 


A cheap (1s. net) issue of Dr. Alexander 
Whyte’s appreciation of Santa Teresa is welcome 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier). 

The Deity of Christ (6d. net), by the Rev. 
Robert E. Speer, D.D., may be taken here also. 
For it belongs to Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier’s ‘Living Thoughts’ series, and its 
character is not dogmatic but devotional. What 
a beautiful little book it is, the finest work without 
‘and within. ; 

The Crowded Inn is a new ‘Quiet Talk’ by the 
Rey. S. D. Gordon (Revell; 1s. net). 


Messrs. James Parker & Co., Oxford, have 
issued a new edition of Paradise for the Christian 
Soul, ‘Adapted to the Use of the English Church 
by the late Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D.’ (3s. net). 

Four addresses given by the Rev. H. W. Webb- 
Peploe at the Keswick Convention in 1910 have 
been published by Messrs. Marshall Brothers 


IAD 


under the title of Zhat Beautiful Name (1s. net). 
The text is Ja 27 (16 Kaddv ovop.a.). 


Mr. John Lane has a ‘Library of Golden 
Thoughts,’ bound with much taste in green and 
gold. The latest addition is Golden Thoughts of 
Carmen Sylva (1s. net). Here is a thought or two; 

In savage countries woman is a beast of burden ; 
in Turkey a toy; in Europe a little of both. 

Forgiveness is almost indifference; who really 
loves does not forgive. ; 

You cannot teach people to speak your language 
unless you speak theirs. 

Be a Puritan yourself, but do not insist on 
Puritanism in others, 


The Altar by the Hearth is the happy title of 
a very small volume of prayer for family worship, 
prepared by Ralph H. Williams (Kelly ; 1s. 6d. net). 


Our conduct is to be directed by the walk and 
conversation of Jesus Christ. So Dr. Smellie 
takés the words, ‘Looking upon Jesus as He 
walked,’ as the motto of his New Year booklet, 
The Datly Walk (Melrose; 6d.). 


Bishop Boyd Carpenter has all his life been 
attracted to the subject of prayer. He has written 
about prayer and he has written prayers. Now 
he has collected a book of private prayer from 
all the masters, and published it under the title 
of The Communion of Prayer (Jarrold). 


Mr. George Clarke has made a devotional study 
of the twenty-third psalm, and has published the 
result under the title of Av0m the Cross to the Crown 
(Marshall Brothers; 2s. 6d.). On the second half 
of the first verse, ‘I shall not want,’ he comments 
by asking what were the good things which the 
psalmist had in mind; and he answers—rest, restora- 
tion, guidance, courage, good company, comfort, 
supplies, joy, followers, and a home. All these 
he finds referred to in the psalm. 


One book more. It is a study of the earliest 
liturgies of the Church, and its object is to 
encourage the beginner in the study of liturgiology 
and pass him on to Brightman. The author, the 
Rey. R. M. Woolley, B.D., is a young Cambridge 
scholar of distinction. The title is Zhe Liturgy 
of the Primitive Church (Cambridge Press ; 5s. net). 
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Our Pilot (Ezk 278). 

Out in the river against the wharf there lies a 
great steamship. Her cargo is all in the hold, 
her captain, officers, and crew are on board, the 
tide has come, all things are ready, and yet there 
she stays, making no attempt to start on her 
voyage. Now, can any boy or girl say why the 
ship is waiting, or for whom? She is waiting for 
the pilot. She wants him to guide her down the 
river, and dare not start without him. 

We are all very much in the same condition. 
Boys and girls are little ships ready to start out 
on this new river of time we call the new year, or 
on the great voyage of life, and we want a pilot 
to come on board and guide us so that we may 
not suffer injury or shipwreck. Now there is one 
Pilot who is very anxious to be ours. He was 
waiting last year, and He is still waiting to come 
on board. Can you tell me who it is? Yes, it 
is Jesus. He wants to come, and He does. not 
need to be paid. He will do all the work freely. 
What do you say to try Him? He is the best 
pilot we can have, and I will tell you why, 

For one thing, He knows all the way; and 
that is the kind of pilot we want. It is no 
use having one who does not know all the turnings 
and shoals and rocks and currents and landmarks. 
And he must know as well in the night as in the 
day. Now Jesus does. He has lived our life, 
made the voyage before us, so He knows all 
about it. Then He can see all the way. Why 
do you think the captain and the helmsman of a 
ship stand on the bridge higher than anybody 
else? So that they can see far ahead and avoid 
the dangers. And Jesus is high up in heaven 
and can see everything from beginning to end. 
You are sure to be safe in His hands. Nobody 
knows the way so well as Jesus. 

Then Jesus will go all the way with us. The 
pilots do not go all the way with the vessel. They 
take her out of the river into the sea and then 
leave her. But Jesus will not do that. Once He 
comes on board He will stay. He will go with 
you to school and to pleasure and to business; 
be with you in sickness and storm and danger, 
and also in death. Nobody else can do that; 


1¥From Children’s Sunday Afternoons, by Charles E. 
Stone (Allenson), 


mother cannot, nor father. No one can go all 
the way with you but Jesus. And that is the 
kind of pilot we want; one who will always be 
near at hand to help and guide. 

Then Jesus will stick to us. I read of a pilot 
who left the ship a day sooner than he ought to 
have done. There was a little glass in the captain’s 
cabin that said a great storm was coming, and he 
did not want to be caught in it. Jesus does not 
mind the storms, they won’t send Him away. A 
great ship on one of the American rivers caught 
fire. They tried to put the fire out, but it was 
too fierce. There was only one thing to do, and 


that was to run the ship on the shore so that the — 


passengers could jump off and save themselves. 
So the pilot at the wheel turned the ship. The 
flames leaped all about him, scorching his hands, 
burning his hair, his head, but he held on to the 
wheel and brought the ship to the shore and 
saved the lives of all on board. If he had left 
that wheel and run away because the fire hurt 
him, all might have been lost. And that is the 
sort of pilot Jesus is; He will stick to us in sorrow 
and danger, and even when we have brought 
sorrow and trouble and perhaps shame upon 
ourselves, 

But there is one thing we must remember— 
that the moment the pilot comes on board he is 
the captain. -Everybody has to obey the pilot. 
Even an admiral on a great man-of-war has to 
let the pilot do what he likes with the vessel. He 
takes him on board, and then has to trust him to 
take the vessel safely into the harbour. If a pilot 


——— 


is not obeyed and trusted he leaves the ship, re- 


fuses to act. And so Jesus must be Captain. 


Once we ask Him to go with us, we must trust 


Him and do what He tells us; and if we do not, 
if we take things out of His hands, we may suffer 
shipwreck. 

Some people think they can do without a pilot, 
A captain of a foreign ship thought so, and 
refused one of our English pilots. He knew he 
could take her into the harbour all right. -And 
he tried, with the result that he drove his ship on 
the rocks, where she became a total wreck. That 
is what will happen to us if we try to do without 
Jesus. Determine to take Him with you all this 
new year. 

Jesus, Saviour, pilot me 
O’er the world’s tempestuous sea. 
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Motes upon the Belicfe of Be Wabplonians 
and (Be Wseprians. 


By T, G. Pincues, LL.D.,. M.R.A.S., Lecrurer 


THE earliest beliefs of the Babylonians are gener- 
ally regarded as having been animistic — the 
attribution of a soul to the various powers of 
nature. Traces of this creed, in fact, are met 
with in the statements of their beliefs which have 
come down to us. Thus the first creative power 
was the sea (Tiamat or Tiawath), teeming, as it 
does, with so many and such wonderful forms of 
life; and next to the sea, the rivers and streams, 
represented by the god Ea or Enki, with his 
daughter Nin-aha-kuddu. The god of the air, 
and of thunder, wind, and rain (Rammanu or 
Rimmon, also known as Addu, Adad, or Hadad), 
is another example; and the god of pestilence 
(Nergal) may also be regarded as being of a 
similar origin, and perhaps identical with Ugga, 
the god of death. In addition to these, the 
moon (Sin, Nanner, or Irihu), the sun (Samaj), 
and the planets in general; stones (especially 
those of a precious nature); certain trees and 
plants, and, in later times, cities, temple-towers, 
and temples, were also regarded as being animated 
with the spirit of the deity who presided over 
them. 

Such was the earliest religion—if religion it 
may be called, of the Babylonians, and probably 
of the Assyrians as well. But this belief did not 
fail to develop, in course of time, into something 
more definite, namely, the Babylonian mytho- 
logical creed, in which the nature-powers and 
heavenly bodies mentioned above lost their merely 
spirit-endowed nature, and became gods, each 
having a domain of his own. Something more of 
the origin of the various states of Babylonia and 
Assyria must be ascertained before it can be 
decided how far the people, at the earliest period, 
all held the same creed, but the history of its 
later development would seem to have been 
somewhat as follows :— 

After the period when the sea (Tiawath) seems 
to have been for the Babylonians the great 
creative spirit, there came the period of Anu, the 
zod of the heavens, followed, in turn, by those of 
Enlil and Ea, the god of the earth and of the 
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ocean.! The worship of Merodach was the last 
important form of the religion of Babylonia. As 
to Assyria, the changes seem to have been 
fewer or non-existent—from first to last the 
people remained faithful to their national god 
Assur, 

Notwithstanding the homogeneity of the Baby- 
lonian religious system, there were many differ- 
ences of belief in the various states of that country, 
each of which—and, indeed, every important city 
—worshipped its own special divinity, with his 
consort and attendants. The list of these is 
naturally very long, but as examples may be men- 
tioned Anu and IStar at Erech; Enlil and later 
on Ninip? at Nippur; Enki or Ea at Eridu; 
Merodach and Zér-panitum at Babylon; the 
moon-god Sin or Nannar at Ur; SamaS at Sippar 
and Larsa; Nebo at Borsippa; Muru (Hadad or 
Rimmon) at Ennigi, Muru, and Kakra; Dagon 
at Mera and Tutul; Zagaga, a god of war, at 
Kis, etc. : 

Between Nergal, Cuthah’s god of death and 
plague, and Babylon’s merciful and gracious 
Merodach there is considerable difference of 
character, the intermediate stages, if one may so 
call them, being represented by the other deities 
enumerated, and many in addition. All these 
“were objects of worship in different parts of the 
country, and represented, each in his district, so 
many different creeds. This, indeed, seems to 
have been recognized by the Babylonians them- 
selves, for in the lists which they compiled, they 
are often designated as ‘lords’ of the cities where 
they were worshipped. 

Concerning these various creeds there is, 
naturally, much to be learned, and it is certain 
that we shall obtain no really satisfactory concep- 
tion of the religion of Babylonia as a whole until 

1 In the Babylonian story of the Flood there is an indica- 
tion of antagonism between these two deities, and Enlil is 
represented as being hostile to the sparing of Ut-napistim, 
who was a worshipper of fra. 

2 This is the usual provisional reading. The Sumerian 
pronunciation of the name was possibly Nirig, and the 
Semitic En-usati (so Radau), 
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texts are found dealing with the attributes of each 
deity, including the myths connected with them. 
Of all the legends concerning the gods and god- 
desses of Babylonia which have fallen into our 
hands, that of Merodach, the great divinity of 
Babylon, is not only the most perfect, but also 
the best known. This is due to the rise of 
Babylon to the position of capital among the 
cities of Babylonia, causing his creed, with all its 
attractive power, to reach the hearts, and also the 
affections, of a large circle of the population. Its 
chief points may be outlined here: At the 
beginning the universe was created by Tiawath 
and Apsfi (the sea and the deep), with whom 
were associated their son Mummu (Moftimis?) and 
a number of divine beings. Among their creations, 
however, were the deities Lahmu and Lahamu, who 
brought forth AnSar and KiSar, representing the 
heavens and the earth. These were apparently 
more perfect than the beings who had brought them 
into existence, and they went on perfecting. them- 
selves in their offspring, until Anu and Anatu, 
the male and female manifestations of the heavens, 
came into existence, representing, apparently, the 
first stage in the history of creation. On the 
other side, the deities representing the earth 
(Enlil and Ninlil) and the sea (Ea and Dawkina) 
progressed in the same way, until the highest 
perfection was reached in the god Merodach. 
The ways of these evolved and perfected descend- 
ants of Tiawath and Apsti, however, were as 
unacceptable to her and her consort as the ways 
of the latter were to those perfected descendants, 
and it was decided that the heavenly powers 
should be overthrown. Ea or Ae, having learned 
of the plot of Tiawath and her followers, com- 
municated it to AnSar, his father, and AnSar 
deputed Anu, the god of the heavens, to try to 
appease Tiawath’s rage, but on seeing her snarling 
face, fear seized him, and he returned. Nudimmud 
(Ea as the creator), the god’s second champion, 
was equally unsuccessful, and another volunteer 
had to be found. 

The third champion of the gods was: Merodach, 
the patron-deity of Babylon, and to ensure the 
fulness of his triumph, the gods of the heavens, 
in solemn assembly, made him their king, and 
conferred upon him every supernatural power 
calculated ‘to. lead to his success. In the fight 


1 Damascius, Dowbts and Solutions of the First Prin- 
ciples, 
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which followed, Tiawath and her horde were 

defeated, and their dragonlike leader, having been 
divided into two parts, became the waters above 

and the waters beneath the firmament respectively. 

The ordering of the heavens and the earth by 

Merodach, and the creation of all living things, 

including man, are next related ; and the rebellious 

followers of Tiawath, shut up in prison, were 

kept in bonds until the time should come for 

their release, and their redemption, seemingly, 

by mankind, who were brought into existence in 

order that the gods should enjoy that worship in 

which they delighted. The release of the captive 

gods, which Merodach seems to have duly 

effected,?, was commemorated at Babylon every 

New Year’s festival, when the gods escorted their 
kingly son (Merodach) to the Chamber of Fate, - 
where he fixed, at the New Year’s festival on the 

8th and 11th of Nisan, the lot of the gods and 
of men.? 

Seemingly all the states and cities of Babylonia 
accepted the creed of Merodach as outlined above, — 
though probably not until a somewhat late date, as 
the version of the legend as found on the tablets 
must have taken a considerable time to develop. 
It is doubtful whether, when the states accepted. 
the Babylonian creed concerning Merodach, they 
did so without reservation or change, especially 
as there were other versions—as exemplified by 
the bilingual story of the creation — current. 
To many this bilingual version must have seemed 
the more ,reasonable of the two. It gives all 
the glory of creation to Merodach and _ his 
spouse Aruru (another name of Zér-panitum) ; 
and as there is no personification of the sea, 
Tiawath as the first creatress, and the theory 
of evolution among the gods themselves, find no 
place in it.4 

The legends concerning the other gods of the 
Babylonian pantheon—patrons of the great cities 
ofancient Babylonia—are far from being so perfect, 
and also, as far as they are known, so full of 
religious teaching as that concerning Merodach, 
The legend of Nergal, which was probably the 
creed of Cuthah and MaSkan-Sabri, tells how that 


2 Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
February 1908, p. 60. 

® /b¢d. March 11th, 1908, p. 78. It may, however, have: 
been the occasion of the sacrifices made to Ner(i)gal. 

* For a translation of this, see the art. ‘Creed (Babylonia),” 
in the Evzcyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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yod became king of the underworld and espoused 
the queen of that region by threatening to kill her, 
after he had shown disrespect to her messenger in 
the presence of the gods—a most strange prelude 
tg a divine courtship.! The legend of IStar, 
‘daughter of Sin,’ though an excellent testimony 
to the respect of the Babylonians for conjugal 
fidelity, contains some undesirable details due to 
the nature of [Star’s worship, which was that of the 
Babylonian goddess of generation. The bilingual 
sext dealing with her expulsion from her house 
and her city by ‘the enemy,’ however, is very 
beautiful, and full of teaching.2 She was wor- 
shipped at Babylon, but her principal seats were 
Erech, where she shared divine honours with 
Anu, generally described as her father, and 
Sippar-Agadé, ithe great seat of Babylonian sun- 
worship. 

_ An exceedingly interesting creed was that of the 
renowned city of Niffer, which, if it be the Calneh 
of Gn 10!°, was founded by Nimrod, or, according 
to the bilingual story of the creation, by Merodach, 
thus identifying these two personages. In this 
text, which seems to have been written for the 
slorification of Merodach, it is spoken of as one 
of the cities built (=founded) by him. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the ancient inhabitants 
of the city accepted this, as it probably clashed 
with other legends which they possessed—indeed, 
the name of the city, being written ideographically 
with the same characters as are used for the name 
of ‘the older Bel,’ L/z7, it would seem that he 
nay have been regarded as the founder, Merodach 
mnly assuming that position by virtue of his 
dentification with Enlil. In this case it is clear 
hat the adoption of monotheism? overcame a 
lifficulty in harmonizing the various faiths of the 
ountry. Later, the favourite god of Niffer was 
pparently Ninip—to whom, be it noted by the 
vay, there was a temple near Jerusalem, in a city 
alled Beth-Ninip. This deity was the son of Bel- 
inlil, and is of special interest as the god of stones 
nd plants. Several poetical compositions relating 
o him are known, one of them containing many 
arallels with the story of Merodach. Both deities 
1 Another name of Nergal is Meslamta-éa, ‘he who came 
orth from the sesu-fruit,’ or the like, suggesting another 
sgend concerning him. 

2¢The Lament of the Daughter of Sin,’ P.S.B.4.... 
‘eb. 1895, pp. 65 ff., revised in ‘The Goddess I8tar,’ etc., 


td. 1909, Pp. 35. . 
® See below. 


are represented as having been greater than their 
father Enlil; like Merodach, Ninip overthrew his 
enemy, and after the victory, sat upon the throne 
in a royal chamber, took part ina festival instituted 
for him, contested successfully with Anu and Ea, 
and was appointed a decider of fate.t These and 
other parallels make the story of this god one of 
the most interesting in the mythological literature 
of Babylonia and Assyria, and show how easy 
identification with Merodach was in his case. 
Whether they are due to chance, or are deliberate 
imitations, may be left to the judgment of the 
reader. If, however, the latter explanation be the 
true one, the question of date comes in; but upon 
that point there will, perhaps, be but one opinion, 
namely, that the legend of the apparently older 
god, Ninip, is the more ancient of the two. In 
that case, the creed of Merodach may well. have 
been adapted to that of Ninip so as to facilitate 
the identification of the two gods in the minds of 
the people who worshipped them. % 

The monotheism of the Babylonians, whether it 
came into existence for political or for philosophical 
reasons, probably had its birth soon after the rise 
of Babylon to the position of chief city of the 
newly-united kingdom some time before the 
twentieth century B.c. This monotheism, from 
the political motives which underlay it, may have 
been very superficial, but at the same time it was 
very real, as it must have appealed strongly to an 
exceedingly intelligent section of the population. 

The following is a corrected translation of the 
text in which the principal gods of the Babylonian 
pantheon are identified with Merodach, and thus 
put forward as his manifestations : 


Uras* is Merodach of planting : 
Lugal-akiata® is Merodach of the canal ; 
Ninip is Merodach of agriculture (?) ; 
Nergal is Merodach of strife ; 

Zagaga is Merodach of battle ; 


4See ‘The Babylonian Gods of War,’ P.S.L.A., Dec. 
1906, p. 283, referring to the text on p. 281. 

5 Not read by me in my first publication of the text, 
Journal of the Victoria Institute, 1906, pp. 8 ff., but a recent 
examination of the tablet shows that the character here is 
IP, z.e. Uras. King has TU (GIN). There seems to 
be some connexion between Ura and érisu, ‘planting.’ 
It is noteworthy that Merodach has the title, ‘bestower 
of planting,’ in the seventh tablet of the Creation series, 
line I. 

6 Such seems to be the completion, judging from the traces 


remaining. The meaning would be ‘ King of the water in 


the earth.’ 
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Enlil is Merodach of lordship and dominion? ; 
Nabium is Merodach of commerce ; 

Sin is Merodach the illuminator of the night ; 
Samag is Merodach of righteousness? ; 

Addu is Merodach of rain ; 

TiSpak is Merodach of the people®; 

Gal is Merodach of the enclosure of life (?); 
Suqamuna is Merodach of the irrigation-channel ; 


is Merodach of . . . -72272(?)-t2. 


Here the text of the obverse breaks off, and at 
least a third part is wanting. It becomes legible 
again about half-way down the reverse, where the 
latter portion of a list of eight or nine images of 
the gods is preserved, and a reference to the gate 
of Babylon (? the first line of the next tablet) 
occurs. The wording suggests that the original of 
this ins¢ription was set up in a not very prominent 
place—‘ behind the gate,’ but notwithstanding this 
it was probably not really inaccessible; and the 
fact that a copy of it has been preserved, taken 
from an ‘old tablet,’ and apparently written out for 
Kudurru, son of MaStukku,* probably some time 
during the sixth century B.c., shows that it-was by 
no means unknown. From the text we see that 
three of the divine images showed the gods in 
certain characters—Da’anu, ‘the Judge,’ being 
represented, for example, as the mwudarrd, ‘an- 
nouncer,’ or the like—and it is probable that they 
were all similarly represented. This is due to the 
belief that the gods were the protectors of certain 
offices, professions, and handicrafts. Unfortunately 
the positions of these statues in Babylon are not 
given. 

The creed of the Assyrians was practically the 
same as that of the Babylonians,. but soon de- 
veloped noteworthy differences. The great god of 
the country was ASSur, so called, apparently, from 
the name of the older capital, AsSur of ASur. The 
Assyrians were an exceedingly warlike people— 
more so than the Babylonians, and the god ASSur 
ultimately, and at an early date, became their great 
warrior-deity, as well as the patron of the whole 
country. He it was who, they believed, led their 
armies on to victory, and is represented in the form 
of a figure within a winged circle, preceding their 
armies in the field. No legends concerning him 
have come down to us, but the many references to 
the national god of the Assyrians leave no doubt 


1 Cf, the seventh tablet of the Creation series, line 25. 


| gods, the chief of the first (?).’ 


*-Cf. zbzd., lines 39, 40. 3 Cf. zbzd., line 15. 
4Or Masdukku (2? for Mardukku, another form 
Marduku, ‘worshipper of Merodach’). 


of 


as to the light in which they regarded him. The 
mythological text K. too makes Aur to be the 
spouse of Ninlil, thus identifying him with Enlil, | 
‘the older Bel.’ He was ‘king of the gods of 
heaven and earth ... the father creator of the 
This text, which — 
gives a list of the principal gods believed in by the 
Assyrians, had been inscribed on a stone where a— 
spring gushed forth. Practically it is a statement 
of the creed of the king who performed this— 
beneficent work, and the invocation of their 
names as an introduction to the record was 
naturally thought to call down their ea 
upon it. 

As in Babylonia, so also in Aer all the® 
cities had their patron-deities. At Nineveh it 
was the goddess IStar, another of whose names_ 
seems to have been Nina. Nergal, the god of 
plague and war, was the patron-deity of Tarbigi_ 
(now Sherif-Khan) ; Nebo was the principal god, 
or one of the principal gods, of Calah; and IStar, — 
in addition to Nineveh, was also patron-goddess 
of Arbela. Being the Assyrian goddess of war, 
as well as she who corresponded with Venus, 
she was a very favourite object of worship in 
Assyria. 

It is noteworthy that, from exceedingly early 
times, the use of the word dimgir (Sumerian) and 
iu (Assyr.-Babylonian), ‘god,’ is common in 
personal names; and the question naturally arises, 
whether these words are to be understood generally. 
or specially—whether, for instance, Lw-dingira 
and its eqtivalent Azve/-i/7 mean ‘Man of God,’ 
the creator of the universe, or ‘Man of the god,’ 
meaning the deity whom the bearer of the name 
(and the family to which he belonged) worshipped. 
Upon this point we have no information, but it 
may be regarded as probable, that if the latter 
idea had to be expressed, the name would not be 
Lu-dingira or Awelili, but Lu-dingirabi and 
Awel-ili-su, ‘Man of his god, or something 
similar. Fried. Delitzsch quotes some exceed- 
ingly interesting names bearing upon this point, 
and tending to support the former of the two 
renderings, which, if it should be substantiated, 
would show that there must have been, from 
Sumerian times onwards, a section of the popula- 
tion which believed that the various deities 
worshipped in the land were simply manifestations 
of one supreme God, and nothing more. The 
testimony of the list of gods identified with 
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Merodach, translated above, seems therefore to be 
fully confirmed. 

This compromise between a polytheistic and 
a monotheistic creed ‘continued, apparently, 
for a considerable time—probably until the 
Persian conquest (517 B.c.), when the ideas of the 
people doubtless underwent: modification, though 
there was still a considerable number who kept 
to the old faith. Noteworthy, in this connexion, 
are the words of Nabonidus, who, when referring to 
the siege of Haran by the Medes, speaks of Cyrus, 
‘king of AnSan,’ as being the ‘young servant’ 
of Merodach. The full meaning of this statement 
can only be realized when we take into considera- 
tion the tendency to monotheism which Merodach’s 
creed contained, and which apparently caused 
Nabonidus to look upon Cyrus as holding the 
same belief as himself. 

There is also the possibility that the Jewish 
captivity made some slight modification in the 
creed of the more intelligent of the Babylonians 
in the great cities. This is indicated by certain 
names ending, like those of the Jews dwelling 
there, in -yéwa, z.e. Jah or Jahwah.! That this 
indicates a modification of belief rather than a 
borrowing of names on the part of the Babylonians 
is confirmed by a noteworthy borrowing on the 
other side, namely, the well-known name of 
Mordecai (better Mardecai, from Marduka= 
Mardukaa = Mardukaya), still used by the Jews, 
mostly under the form of Marcus or Mark. 

Some of the Babylonians, then, would seem to 
have gone over to the creed of. their Persian 
conquerors, whilst others— probably a much 
smaller number—sympathized with, if they did 
not actually adopt, that of their Jewish captives. 
Even in heathen Babylonia, people strove after 
better things; for many must have realized the 
short-comings of the creed to which they had 


1 Yalaki-yawa, father of Nergal-ttir; Yase-yawa, father 
of the woman 7ébat-Lar; Néri-yawa, son of Bél-zér-cbni, 
*Bél has given seed’ (Strassmaier, Darius, 310. 4). Bel 
here stands for Merodach, probably = Yahwah. 


—— 


been brought up, and such would naturally break 
away from it at the earliest opportunity. 

But there were also many—probably the 
majority of the population—who believed in the 
old faith unfeignedly, without a doubt in their 
minds as to the truth of what their priests taught. 
In addition to this, there was the attraction of the 
old sacred fanes, with their millenniums of 
reputation and renown—fanes and sacred places 
where, as their old creed taught them, the gods had, 
through the ages, performed signs and wonders, and 
where such things might, therefore, happen again. 
These kept to the worship of Merodach, though 
in course of time his influence must have much 
weakened, as his votaries came to realize how he 
had failed his people in the time of their distress, 
whereby the sceptre had passed from his city 
Babylon, and from the land, never to return. Was 
it on account of this that the deity of the old 
omen-tablets, Ana-Ellila,? came into favour? We 


_do not know, but it seems to be not improbable. 


But, though the deities changed somewhat, the 


faith remained much the same as of old, and had 


sufficient vitality to endure, seemingly, well into 


‘the Christian era, one of its last strongholds being 
the great temple-tower dedicated to Nebo at Bor- 


sippa. That there were people who professed that 
faith in other places is not improbable, and it may 
be that Damascius, the last of the neo-Platonic 
philosophers, obtained his exceedingly correct 
statement of the cosmological beliefs of the 
ancient Babylonians when he went to Persia in 
529 A.D., after Justinian had closed the heathen 
schools of philosophy at Athens. Whether 
excavations in Babylonia will ever result in the 
discovery of tablets of such a late date as this 
is doubtful, but as cuneiform inscriptions written 
during the early years of the Christian era exist, 
further contributions to our knowledge of the 
period preceding that of Damascius may be hoped 
for. 


2 Cf, The Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. iv. (1890), 
No. 6, p. 131 ff. ; Zhe 0.7. in the Light, etc., p. 482. 
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Riterature. 


THE CHILDS INHERITANCE. 


Dr. GREVILLE MACDONALD is a disappointment 
to the people who wish to acquire ‘wisdom while 
you wait.’ Like the mystic always, he belongs to 
another world than that of the encyclopeedia of all 
knowledge. His knowledge is quite as sure, but it 
is of a different kind. And so, although he has 
Written another book on the education of the young, 
it is right to warn off the teacher who asks the early 
morning pupil to say how many buttons there are 
on his coat without looking. 

The title of the book in full is Zhe Chzla’s 
Inheritance: Its Scientific and Imaginative Meaning 
(Smith; Elder, & Co.; 12s. 6d. net). To the 
ardent teacher of facts there is hope in the word 
‘scientific.’ But it cannot be taken apart from the 
other word. Not only so, science has no value to 
Dr. Macdonald except when it is taken up-and 
interpreted by the imagination. It has no meaning. 
The number of buttons on a boy’s coat is of no 
interest to him, whether in respect of tailors’ 
fashions or boys’ observation, unless the fashions 
of the tailor and the boys’ observation are capable 
of bringing strength and harmony into the life of 
the tailor and the boy. And to bring the life into 
harmony with itself is to bring it into harmony 
with the life that is to come. For there is con- 
tinuity in all life that is imaginative. The imagina- 
tion is, in short, the ability to recognize that which 
is unseen and eternal. It differs from faith only in 
this, that imagination recognizes and faith realizes. 

If we were to say that Dr. Greville Macdonald 
is the Ruskin of our generation we should be 
hable to misrepresentation. But only by those 
who refuse to acknowledge progress from one 
generation to another. A Ruskin who should say 


now the things which John Ruskin said in his day © 


would be nothing. But as John Ruskin had his 
message, a like message in the new time, and with 
the greater knowledge of human personality, has 
Dr. Macdonald. It may be that he also will have 
to wait for his inheritance. 


LHE INCAS. 


Sir Clements Markham is the greatest English 
authority on the inhabitants of Peru. He has had 


a long life and he has given it to this special study, 
making himself master of it and despising the 
dictum that he who knows only one thing knows 
nothing. 

There was the fear that his new book, Zhe 
Incas of Peru (Smith, Elder, & Co. ; 10s. 6d. net), 
would not be up to date. But the entertaining 
and astonishing story of this civilized nation is 
told up to the revelation of the last Smithsonian 
Bulletin. 

Then, after the story is told, there come five 
appendixes. The most important is a translation 


of the Inca drama of Ollantay. This drama belongs — 


to about the year 1470. It was first written down 
in 1770. Nowit is rendered into agreeable English 
metre by Sir Clements Markham himself, and for — 
the first time really takes its place in the literature 
of the world. 

The volume contains sixteen illustrations and a 
fine large map. 


PIONEERS OF OUR FAITH. 


Pioneers of our Faith (Methuen ; tos. 6d. net) is 
the very modest title which Mr. Charles Platts, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, gives to 
his history of the planting of Christianity in our 
land. It is no popular rewriting of popular mis- 
takes. The author has gone to the sources for him- 
self, and he is capable. Yet it is as fascinating as 
any historical romance that ever was written. For 
Mr. Platts, with all his learning, has the historical 
imagination which makes him one of the few real 
writers of history left to us. 

The volume is of rare merit. With the reliability 
of the most industrious research it combines the 
illumination of life and manners. It is a student’s 
book, the very bibliography being a work of scien- 
tific mastership. It is also a fireside friend. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


There is no publication of the month more 
welcome than the last volume of Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s ‘ History of the English Church,’ as edited 
by the late Dean Stephens and Dr. Hunt. It is in 
two parts (7s. 6d. each). For its title is The English 
Church in the Nineteenth Century, and no justice 
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i would have been done to so momentous and many- 
i sided a period in the history of the Church of 
| } England if it had been crowded into one volume. 
| The author is the Rev. Francis Warre Cornish, 
M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College, and late 
}| Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

}| ‘First of all, allow a word on the series as a whole. 
| There are eight volumes, but nine as they stand on 
the shelf—this last being in all outward aspect two. 
_ And as they stand together in their dark crimson 
cloth and clean-cut gilt lettering, they take the 
| Dook-lover’s eye delightedly. The authors are of 
| various literary accomplishment. But they are 
scholars, every one; and the accuracy of every 
volume is secured through the care bestowed on 
the whole undertaking by the editors. The average 
worth is therefore greater than is usually to be 
found in such a series of volumes. Take it all 
in all, it is the best history of the Church of 
England in existence. No other complete his- 
tory can even enter into competition with it. 
And it is suitable at once for those who have 
examinations to pass and for those who have 
passed them. 

The last two volumes (it is better to speak of 
two volumes than one) are a great and surprising 
success. The period is incomparably the most 
difficult. For the nineteenth is the century of 
living men. Living men have taken their part in 
its controversies, and they cannot stand outside to 
see their bearing or results impartially. Yet Mr. 
Cornish will command the assent of all but the 
immoderate. There is here and there a judgment 
that is the author’s own—and he is entitled to it, 
for he has studied his subject conscientiously. 
But it is never given dogmatically. On the whole 
the personal element is too little in evidence, not 
too much. But the record is always fair and full 
and reliable. 


LAE, CHRIST. MYTH. 


No scholar of recognized position has committed 
himself to the denial of the historical existence of 
Jesus. Professor Arthur Drews, Ph.D. (he is Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy ina High School in Karlsruhe), 
has committed himself unreservedly in his book 
Die Christusmythe, which has been translated into 
English and issued under the title of Zhe Christ 
Myth (Fisher Unwin; 7s. 6d. net). But Professor 
Drews is not a scholar of thé first rank. He has a 


strengthens. 


good deal of knowledge at command. But he is 
far too anxious to discredit historical Christianity 
to be scientific. His book belongs to the same 
class of anti-Christian apologetic as the books of 
Mr. John M. Robertson. Its evident bias relieves 
it of responsibility. 

It is quite true that in Germany there has been 
a controversy over the book. They are ready for 
a controversy over anything in Germany. But we 
have got beyond it. Mr. Roberts in the Aiddert 
Journal presented the case for ‘the Christ Myth’ 
so baldly that only the very beginner in the study 
of the New Testament was disturbed by it. We 
owe Mr. Roberts thanks for that service. If this 
book had come first, with its much greater learning 
and much wider range, the interest might have 
lasted longer and the mischief might have been 
greater. But we cannot be disturbed again. The 
facts of Professor Drews are just as fictitious, his 
use of them is just as illogical, and his whole theory 
is just as manifestly unscientific and incredible. 


The Permanent Element in Christiantty 
(Allenson; 5s. net) is an excellent title for a 
book on the evidences of Christianity, for the desire 
is no longer to retain every contested article. Or, 
if the desire exists, the expectation has departed. 
All that the theologian hopes to prove now is that 
when the outworks are taken the citadel remains. 
The question in controversy still is how great and 
how steadfast is the citadel. Mr. F. W. Butler’s 
book is as good as its title. He is sensitive to the 
movement of modern thought, but he is not 
driven off his feet by it. The things that are 
shaken he is able to leave. The things that 
cannot be shaken are all that at the beginning was 
gathered up in the words ‘the gospel of the grace 
of God,’ and these he not only holds to but 


One of the most successful books of two 


generations ago was Horne’s ‘Introduction.’ The 
Rev. Lonsdale Ragg, B.D., has written a new 
Horne. He is as alive as any one to the differ- 
ence which the last fifty years have made in our 
knowledge of the Bible. He is perfectly well 
aware that no single man can write on the Bible in 
all its aspects now. But he has done what he felt 
he could do, and he has done it acceptably. 
This is really an Introduction to the Bible. And 
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so far as it goes it is reliable and illuminating. 
The title is Ze Book of Books (Arnold; 5s. net). 


What are the questions that move most deeply 
the modern Unitarian mind? - They will be found, 
and found discussed, in Zhings New and Old 
(British and Foreign Unitarian Association’; 2s. 
net). The authors of the essays in this book are 
Stopford Brooke, Estlin Carpenter, Samuel Charles- 
worth, John Fiske, John Page Hopps, James 
Martineau, Minot Savage, and W. G. Tarrant. 
And the topics are the Personality of God, the 
Psychology of Sin, the Difference between Jesus as 
Son of God and Jesus as God the Son, the 
Possibility of Salvation after Death. 


Has Oxford really lost its place in the ranks of 
pure scholarship? So we were told at a meeting 
held in Cambridge in connexion with the issue of 
the new edition of the Lucyclopedia Britannica. 
But perhaps that was all in the way of advertise- 
ment. In any case Oxford has scholars yet._.And 
the one department in which Cambridge may be 
justly congratulated on its superiority, the study 
of the Greek New Testament, has now received 
a serious invasion. 
Souter of Mansfield College, Oxford, has issued 
through the Clarendon Press an edition of 
the Greek New Testament which will rank in 
scholarship and usefulness with any edition in 
existence. The title is ovum 
Graece (3s. net). 

The text is that used by the Revisers. The 
footnotes contain all that subsequent research 
has done for the text of the New Testament, and 
it is given in the most accessible and accurate 
form possible. Thus we have at present four 
editions of the Greek New Testament to choose 
from. First Westcott and Hort’s, which must be 
taken as a whole, notes as well as text. Next the 


Testamentum 


Textus Receptus, with the readings of the great. 


editors, as revised by Nestle and published by 
Bell. Third, Nestle’s own resultant text, published 
by the Bible Society. And lastly, this edition of 
Professor Souter. Professor Souter does not yield 
to any editor in scholarship, and he has the advan- 
tage over them all in coming after them. 


Kautzsch’s Gesenius has reached its twenty-eighth 
edition in German, and its second edition in 
English. The title in full is Gesentus’ Hebrew 


For Professor Alexander | 


Grammar, as edited and enlarged by the late E. 
Kautzsch. Second English Edition, Revised tn 
accordance with the Twenty-eighth German Edition 
(1909) dy A. £. Cowley, with a Facsimile of the 
Siloam Inscription by J. Euting, and a Table of 
Alphabets by M. Lidzbarski (Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press; 16s. 6d. net). 

There is little to say about the new edition, as 
is always the way with the best books. 
first edition was so thorough that no great amount 
of correction was left for a second. But the. 
fact that Kautzsch had issued an entirely new 
edition in German and was working on another 
when he died (the sheets of which were sent to 
Mr. Cowley as they were printed off) makes the 
second English edition a different book from the 
first. And there is one very interesting fact re- 
corded by Mr. Cowley in his new preface. He 
says that ‘Dr. Driver has again most generously 
given up time, in the midst of other engagements, 
to reading the sheets, and has made numerous: 
suggestions. To him also are chiefly due the 
enlargement of the index of subjects, some ex- 
pansions in the new index of Hebrew words, and 


The. > 


some additions to the index of passages, whereby | 


we hope to have made the book more serviceable 
to students. I have also to thank my young 
friend, Mr. Godfrey R. Driver, of Winchester 
College, for some welcome help in correcting 
proofs of the Hebrew index, and the index of 
passages.’ The last is the interesting statement. 


To ‘The* World’s Epoch-Makers’ Professor 
Wenley has added Kant and his Philosophical 
Revolution (T. & T. Clark; 3s.). The subject is 
entirely after Professor Wenley’s heart. He has 
had generous space given him (how cheap these 
volumes are!), and he has used it conscientiously. 
The whole series is a history of the thought of 
the world and of very great value as an educator, 
and Dr. Wenley has fallen in loyally with the 
general conception. This is not mere biography, 
nor mere philosophy, nor biography and philosophy 
combined. It is an epoch in the mental history 
of the world imaginatively recognized and de- 
scribed historically. 


Dr. Hamlyn Hill’s edition of Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
which he issued under the title of Zhe Earliest 
Life of Christ, is absolutely necessary to every 
serious student of the Gospels. The publishers 


_ B.D. (6d. net). 
significant of much. For Mr. Henderson repre- 
_ sents the average scholarship of the United Free 
_ Church of Scotland. 
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_have therefore done us a real service in issuing a 


cheaper edition of it (T. & T. Clark; 3s. net). 


| Messrs. T. & T. Clark have issued also. a new 
. © Primer.’ 


Its title is Zhe Bible a Revelation from 
God, and its author is the Rev. George Henderson, 
It is a ‘small book, but it is 


In almost any other Church 
in the world the book would have gone on the 
old lines—escaping the assertion of verbal in- 
spiration, but with trembling; and asserting all 
the more emphatically what is called plenary 
inspiration. Mr. Henderson is as cautious as 
any average scholar, but he has no hesitation in 
building upon the foundation of scholarship laid 
in the last fifty years. 


- Dr. A. W. Vernon, an American scholar, has 
conceived the idea of editing a series of ‘concise 
manuals dealing with the questions that assail the 
Christian Church to-day.’ He has secured the 
co-operation of accredited scholars both in his 
own and in this country—Professor G. W. Knox 
of Union Theological Seminary for Zhe Gospel of 
Jesus the Son of God; Professor Burkitt of Cam- 
bridge for Zhe Earliest Sources for the Life of 
Jesus; Dr. James Moffatt for Paul and Paulinism ; 
Dr. W. de Witt Hyde for Sim and its Forgiveness. 
Those volumes are issued. Others will follow. 
The volume is a small quarto of attractive ap- 
pearance. In this country the publishers are 
Messrs. Constable (1s. net each). 


The Bishop of Gibraltar believes that there are 
few things we need to watch and pray for at the 
present time more earnestly than for the Com- 
munion of the Saints. Therefore he introduces 
to notice a little book by M. E. Granger on Zhe 
Black Letter Saints of the Prayer Book (Dent). 
It is a very small book for so vast a subject. But 
it is reliable. 


Of that combination of sermon and essay which 
is so characteristic a product of the modern pulpit 
with its insistence on good conduct, Professor 
Hugh Black is a master. His new book is called 
Comfort (Hodder & Stoughton ; 2s. net). 

There are few topics that are more in need of 
accurate exposition. What ‘comfort’ is in the Bible 


EAL: 


is not what we mean by comfort. And it is not 
merely that the English word has changed its. 
meaning. More serious than that is the change 
in our attitude to the providence of God. The 
saint of the Bible did not expect letters of con- 
solation on the occasion of a bereavement. And 
it is well that Dr. Black has recognized this. He 
begins with the modern conception of comfort 
which weakens so much of our modern hymnology, 
but he passes to that comfort which encourages a 
man to serve the Lord with gladness. 


Dr. Maclaren did not live to see the end of the 
issue of his great series, Expositions of Holy. 
Scripture (Hodder & Stoughton). The last three 
volumes are posthumous. It is the most gigantic 
feat of sermon-making accomplished by any single 
man in modern times—with the exception of 
Spurgeon’s Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit. And 
it is noticeable that he also was a Baptist. What 
is the secret? It is simply fidelity to the written 
word. It is simply the fact that both Spurgeon 
and Maclaren were expositors. 

In the ‘Century Bible’ /eveméah is to be in two 
volumes. The first, edited by Professor Peake, 
is out (Jack; 2s. 6d. net). The work is charac- 
terized by fearless scholarship and as fearless 
faith. The introduction is especially good, a 
marvel of erudition and grace. 


If the title Modern Theories of Religion repels 
you, by all means conquer your repulsion. For 
the book of which it is the title, written by a 
young Wesleyan, is a real contribution to thought, . 
and its subject is the most keenly contested of 
our day. We can make little progress with the 
conversion of the world until we understand what 
religion is. The amazing folly of the men who 
return from a run to the south and say that the 
Hindu religion is good for the Hindu, is due to 
the simple fact that these men do not know what 
religion is. Mr. Eric S. Waterhouse is a student 
of the subject. He has little of the popularity- 
hunter in him. But he has studied the subject 
well enough to be able to criticise Martineau with 
reticence and effect, And he covers the whole 
ground, so that he who reads his book carefully 
will be able to go to India and return again 
without making an exhibition of himself (Kelly ; 
Bs: net): 
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Mrs. S. B. Macy has followed up her book on 
Genesis with one on Exodus. The title is Prom 
Slavery to Freedom (Longmans ; 3s. 6d. net). It is 
a handsome illustrated quarto, and it contains the 
story of ‘that great and terrible wilderness’ in a 
form specially suitable for children. 


Fundamental for all who name the name of 
Christ is the position of Christ Himself. In every 
social effort we ask first, What did Jesus say? 
What did Jesus do? Not that we are to expect 
minute directions for every occasion that may arise, 
as Muhammadans do. But the principles in the 
words and the precedent in the example of Jesus— 
that we are to seek and find. So Professor Shailer 
Mathews understood when he wrote Zhe Social 
Teaching of Jesus (Macmillan ; 6s. 6d. net). 

As an author Dr. Shailer Mathews needs no 
introduction now. His work in the Duzctionary of 
the Bible proved him a scholar. His many books 
on the New Testament show how:keen is his 
interest in the things of Christ, and how whole- 
some. Our study of the New Testament is in 
some danger of becoming too ‘social.’ Christ 
Himself was greatly occupied with the individual. 
But it is well, while our minds are set that way, to 
have a good guide. 


Dr. Theodore de Laguna, Professor of Philosophy 
in Bryn Mawr College, and Dr. Grace Andrus de 
Laguna have together discussed the leading systems 
of modern philosophy and found them all wanting. 
They, have published their discussion in a book 
entitled Dogmatism and Evolution es 
7s. 6d. net). 

They have found all the philosophical systems 
wanting in something. And their criticism’ is quite 
unanswerable. All the systems ave wanting in 
something. Nearest to the satisfactory system is 
Pragmatism. And it may be said that our authors 
are a kind of pragmatists. But there are varieties 
of Pragmatism. They approve a little of Mr. 
Schiller; they approve more of Professor James; 
they approve most of Professor Dewey. If Pro- 
fessor Dewey were less ‘immediate’ they would 
have little fault to find with him. 

With the outward appearance of the occasional 
essay, the book is in reality systematic and scientific, 
Perhaps it will be difficult to find another which 
will furnish a criticism of modern palceop uaa in 
elearer outline. 


is. written solely to serve as 
_ Metaphysics.’ 

' . Asa metaphysician’s expasitibn of metaphysics 
_the book is clear and competent. 
of its apologetic value alone if you like. 
introduction to the study of philosophy, as a 
‘branch of education, which every true a 


India, and he knows Christ. 


-Marshall Pratt 


Those who claim that philosophy as well as 
science is becoming more Christian, or at least 
more religious, will claim Professor James H. 
Snowden’s new book, Zhe World a Spiritual — 
System (Macmillan ; 6s. 6d. net), as on their side. 
And they will be right. How could a professional 
theologian write more believingly?. Yet it is the 
work of a metaphysician pure. and simple, and it 
‘an Outline of 


Let the question 
It is an 


will appreciate. 


There does not seem to have been any im- 
perative reason for the publication of Ze Domain 


of Belief, by Mr. Henry John Coke (Macmillan ; 


7s. 6d. net). But the book deserves notice, although 
it contains only such opinions on ordinary-religious: 
questions as are quite familiar, because as they are 


‘here expressed they are the opinions of a man of 
‘science, or at least of the scientifically-minded 


‘man in the street. And undoubtedly it is’ 


‘important to know that such a man enjoys the 


exercise of prayer and sees nothing in it either | 
unscientific or illogical. 


- “India for Christ’ is the watchword of the 
Church’s missionary activity in our great Indian 
Empire. But there is a banner that must be 
carried in front of that. Itis Christ for India. So, 
under that title the Rev. Bernard Lucas has written 
his new book (Macmillan; 4s. 6d. net). For un-~ 
doubtedly men are denying that Christ is necessary 
for India. They are denying that He is suitable. 
This is the form in which . Antichrist is busiest 
among us to-day. - And we are driven to meet that 
bold form of unbelief. 

Now Mr. Lucas is very capable. He knows 
As he proves the 
necessity to India of our Lord and Saviour, he 


, shows also how necessary our Lord and Saviour is 
ito us. 


It is a volume of Christian evidence, 
apparently appropriate to one country only, but 
really addressed to all mankind. 


The Cathedral Churches of England, by Helen 
(Murray; 10s. 6d. net), will 
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J) supersede all the books already written on our 

Cathedrals, so far as the well-instructed visitor is 
concerned. It is convenient to carry, though it 
is a volume of 600 pages. It is well printed and 
illustrated. But above all it contains all the 
_ facts ina clear narrative, with glossary and biblio- 
| graphy. One thing only is lacking—an index. 
Books on the Cathedrals are either architectural 
or antiquarian. The value of this book is that it 
is both. The author should continue work of this 
kind. She could write an excellent ‘Guide.’ One 
remark only would we make: a touch of humanity 
here and there, such as an anecdote of a saint, 
would relieve the strain of attention. But we prefer 


this severity to those ‘pleasantries’ which make 


guides the abhorred of all self-respecting visitors. 


Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier have 
' published two more volumes of their charming 
series on the ‘ Children of the World.’ The Children 
of Japan have been described by Janet Harvey 
Kelman, and the Chz/dren of Jamaica by Isabel 
Cranstoun Maclean (1s. 6d. net each). Some of 
the illustrations are unforgettable. 

The same publishers have issued a new and 
_ cheaper edition of the Rev. John A. Hutton’s 
Guidance from Robert Browning in Matters of 
faith (1s. 6d. net). The present edition com- 
pletes 5000 copies of the book. 


We have been on the outlook for the first 
volume of a promising new series—‘ Studies in the 
History and Doctrine of Judaism and Christianity,’ 
edited by Mr. Lukyn Williams. It has now come 
—The Hope of Catholick Judaism, by Mr. J. H. A. 
Hart (Parker; 3s. net). The spelling of the word 
‘Catholick’ is Mr. Hart’s own. So is the dedi- 
cation: ‘To my Wife—He that getteth a wife 
beginneth to thrive, a help meet for him and a 
pillar of rest.’ And so is the book. For no other 
scholar has just this outlook, this sense of propor- 
tion in the relation of one religion to another, 
this conception of the way in which Christ is yet 
to be received by His kinsmen according to the 
flesh. Do not miss the book. The Spirit of the 
Lord God is on this prophet. 


The Rev, W. A. Wigram, M.A., D.D., Head 
of the Mission of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to Assyrian Christians, has written Az 
Introduction to the History of the Assyrian 


Church (S.P.C.K.; 5s.) The period covered is 
100-640 A.D. The difficulty of such a task was 
very great. We are the more indebted to Dr. 
Wigram for undertaking it. For there is no 
work on the subject accessible to the English 
reader of Church History, and the very existence 
of such a Church was perhaps unknown to the 
average Churchman. Whether Dr. Wigram 
should have used the title ‘Assyrian’ is doubtful. 
But what title could he have used that would 
have been more descriptive ? 


There are few movements of our time that are 
filled with more hope for the future than the 
study of psychology in relation to education. It 
is an extremely difficult and even delicate study, 
so easy will it always be for a careless teacher 
to misapply the rules and mistake the character 
of the individual pupil. But that risk must be 
faced. Science must not fear it. The results of 


the systematic study of the human personality 


have already been beneficial, and we are only at 
the beginning yet. One of the most sagacious 
and enthusiastic of our psychological educators 
is Mr. Thiselton Mark, M.A., B.Sc, Lecturer 
on Education in the University of Manchester. 
His new book, Zhe Unfolding of Personality as 
the Chief Aim in Education (Fisher Unwin ; 
2s. net), is full of ‘points’ for teacher or preacher. 
But it is especially the book for the teacher just 
entering on the study of psychology. 


The author of Zhe City of Man.(Fisher Unwin ; 
3s. 6d. net) is no religious agnostic, setting up a 
rival community to that City of God which is 
the end of our pilgrimage and the objective of 
our hope. For the author is the Rev. A. Scott 
Matheson, who already gave us Zhe Gospel and 
Modern Substitutes. His purpose is to encourage 
us to realize the City of God here and now. He 
thinks we are on the way to its realization. 
Garden cities and other experiments in social 
improvement he takes to be in the way of its 
fulfilment. And in any case he holds that we 
must train our children and set them an example. 
For the cities of man can become the City of 
God only if their inhabitants are individually fit 
for the inheritance of the saints in light. The 
book offers much useful instruction on cities and 
citizenship, But its inspiration is more than its 
instruction, 
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Messrs. Watts & Co. have undertaken a series 
of handbooks which they call ‘The History of 
Science’ series. One of the volumes is a History 
of Anthropology (1s. net). It is written by Dr. 
A, C, Haddon, with the help of Miss A. Hingston 
Quiggin. A miracle of cheapness, the book tells 
the whole story of the rise and progress of the 
youngest and most promising of all the sciences, 
and tells it pleasantly. 


Messrs. Watts have also issued a cheap (1s. net) 
edition of Lecky’s Rationalism in Europe; and 
the 2.P.A. Annual for 1911 (6d. net). 


In a handsome book of nearly five hundred 
pages, Messrs. Williams & Norgate have issued 
a translation of the third volume of Pfleiderer’s 
Primitive Christianity (10s. 6d. net). It presents 
us with Pfleiderer’s views (1) on Jewish Hellenism, 
(2) on Syncretism and Gnosticism, (3) on the 
Apocryphal Acts and Gospels, and (4) on the 
Doctrinal and Hortatory Writings of the Church. 
And if on all these things Pfleiderer’s views were 
already known, it is most important to have them 
beside us in this accessible form. 


Messrs. Williams & Norgate have this month 
also published three volumes of their ‘Crown 
Theological Library.’ One is a second edition, 
two are new. 


The second ‘edition is.of the volume called 
Faith and Morals (4s. 6d, net), which contains 
two essays by Herrmann, one on ‘ Faith as defined 
by Ritschl,’ and one on ‘The Moral Law as 
understood in Romanism and Protestantism.’ 
In this edition the controversial appendix is 
wisely condensed, There is no other important 
change. 

One of the new books is Zhe Sceentific Study 
of the Old Testament, by Professor Kittel of Leipzig 
(5s. net). It is a record of results. What have 
we gained that we can rely upon, says Professor 
Kittel, (t) from the Monuments, (2) from Literary 
Criticism, (3) from Historical Research? The 
style is popular, for the contents of the book 
were given originally in the form of popular 
lectures. And it has been well translated. There 
are some useful illustrations. 

But the most important of the three volumes 
is undoubtedly Harnack’s Constitution and Law 
of the Church in the First Two Centuries (5s. net). 
The translation is the work of the late F, L. Pogson, 
edited by the Rev. Henry D. A. Major, Vice- 
Principal of Ripon Clergy College. The volume 
does not call for criticism. It is of the nature 
of ‘chips’; but Harnack’s ‘chips’ are more 
scientific than most other men’s finished pro- 
ducts. No student of the Church, or at least 
of Church Institutions, will be able to dispense 
with it. 


jllustrations of Spiritual TrutBe from GibBon’s 
‘Adechine and Fale,’ 


By THE Rev. G. A, Frank Knicut, M.A., F.R.S.E., PERTH. 


THE great wealth of Gibbon’s immortal classic in 
the way of providing illustrations of religious truths, 
has, I think it must be acknowledged, been very 
slightly drawn upon by preachers. Yet a work 
which covers practically the history of the entire 
world for a period of more than twelve centuries ; 
which describes such tremendous events as the 
rise of the external power and authority of Christ- 
janity, and its adoption as the religion of the 
Roman Empire; which details the marvellous 
vicissitudes of both the Western and. Eastern 


States till the fall of the latter before the Turks 
in 1453 A.D.; which deals with the growth of 
Muhammadanism, the wonders of the Saracen 
Empire, the Crusades, the establishment of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and, in fact, portrays the 
fortunes of all the countries of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa from China to Spain, from the Nile 
Cataracts to Northern Russia, and from the 
Persian Gulf to the Orkney Islands, might surely 
be expected to prove a rich quarry whence one 
might hew out precious gems of spiritual illustration. 
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broad aspect of affairs, but in the minute episodes 
of life, the eternal laws of God’s government are 
exhibited ; and in hundreds of striking instances 
we find examples of how uniform a thing human 
nature is in all ages, and how the men and women 
of the past, with their siris and sorrows, their 
failings and their conquests, were of like passions 
with ourselves, 

In the following papers, I propose to state 
a few of these illustrations, selected from the 
thousands with which the Decline and Fall over- 
| flows. The spiritual lessons I shall condense 
ie a minimum of words, merely giving a few 
homiletic hints as an outline which may be ex- 
panded at will. 

The references are from Professor Bury’s edition 
*n seven volumes (Methuen), 1897—1900, 


| Vol. i. p. 2. Augustus ‘bequeathed, as a valuable 
legacy to his successors, the advice of con- 
fining the empire within those limits which 
nature seemed to have placed as its permanent 
| bulwarks and boundaries: on the west, the 
Atlantic Ocean ; the Rhine and Danube on 
; the north; the Euphrates on the east; and 
towards the south, the sandy deserts of 


Arabia and Africa.’ 


But Christ’s empire knows no limits—‘ The. 


Lord hath said unto me . . . I shall give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession ’ 
is 2° -cl.-also Ac 1): 
Vol. i. p. 10. ‘Ona private soldier’s first entrance 
~* ° into the service, an oath was administered to 
him with every circumstance of solemnity. 
He promised never to desert his standard, to 
submit his own will to the commands of his 
leaders, and to sacrifice his life for the safety 
of the emperor and the empire. The oath of 
service and fidelity to the emperor: was 
annually renewed by the troops, on the first 
of January.’ 
‘ A sacrament’ (sacramentum = military oath) 
‘of the New Testament; ... wherein the 
parties are solemnly admitted into the visible 
Church, and enter into an open and professed 
engagement to be wholly and only the Lord’s’ 
(Westminster Larger Catechism, 165). 
O Jesus, I have promised 
To serve Thee to the end. 


|For in these twelve centuries, not only in the 


and also— 


High heaven that heard the solemn vow, 
That vow venewed shall daily hear. 


Vol. i, p. 11, ‘The recruits and young soldiers 
were constantly trained, both, in the morning 
and in the evening, nor was age or knowledge 
allowed to excuse the veterans from the daily 
repetition of what they had completely 
learned. .. . The soldiers were diligently 
instructed to march, to run, to leap, to swim, 
to carry heavy burdens; to handle every species 
of arms that was used either for offence or for 
defence, either in distant engagement or in a 
closer onset.’ 

It is the same in our spiritual warfare—‘Thou 
therefore endure hardness, as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ (2 Ti 2%); cf. the many other 
references to military training (Eph 611-18, etc.), 
i. p. 49. ‘Laodicea collected a very con- 
siderable revenue from its flocks of sheep, 
celebrated for the fineness of their wool, and 
had received a legacy of above four hundred 
thousand pounds by the testament of a 
generous Citizen.’ 

‘Thou sayest, I am 7c, and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing.... I 
counsel thee to buy of me . . . white raiment, 
that thou mayest be clothed’ (Rev 317: }8). 

i. p. 63. ‘The lieutenants received and held 
their commissions at the will of a superior 
(the emperor) to whose auspicious influence 
the merit of their action was legally attributed. 
7. . Lhe= triumph: was” reserved Sto » the 
emperor, and his most successful lieutenants 
were satisfied with some marks of distinction.’ 

‘Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
unto thy name give glory, for thy mercy, and 
for thy truth’s sake’ (Ps 115?). 

I ask them whence their victory came ; 

They, with united breath, 
Ascribe their conquest to the Lamb, 
Their triumph to His death. 
i. p. 65. ‘Augustus absented himself from 
Rome, and waited till the fatal effects of 
tumult and faction forced the senate to invest 
him with a perpetual consulship.’ 

Does Christ not similarly sometimes leave us 
to ourselves until we realize our need of Him, 
and are willing to make a full surrender, and 
invest him with ‘a perpetual consulship’ 
over us? ‘God left him, to try him, that he 
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might know all that was in his heart’ 
(2 Ch 329%), 

i. p. 72, n. ‘After the civil wars, Augustus 
dropped the endearing name of fellow- 
soldiers, and called them only soldiers.’ 

Christ’s policy is the very reverse; as He 

advanced from the misery of His earthly lot 
to the throne of the world, His loving 
intimacy with His disciples increased, instead 
of diminishing. ‘Henceforth I call you not 
servants, but I have called you friends’ (Jn 
1515), ‘He is not ashamed to call them 
brethren’ (He 214). 
p. 73. ‘Vespasian subdued the generous 
mind of his eldest son. ‘Titus was adored 
by the Eastern legions, which, under his 
command, had recently achieved the conquest 
of Judza. His power was dreaded, and as 
his virtues were clouded by the intemperance 
of youth, his designs were suspected. Instead 
of listening to such unworthy suspicions, the 
prudent monarch associated Titus to the 
full powers of the Imperial dignity; and 
the grateful son ever approved himself the 
humble and faithful minister of so indulgent 
a father.’ 

Does God not disarm our rebellion by 
making us sharers along with Himself in His 
kingdom P 

i. p. too. ‘Pertinax had the generous 
firmness to remit all the oppressive taxes 
invented by Commodus, and to cancel all 
the unjust claims of the treasury ; declaring, 
in a decree of the senate, ‘that he was better 
satisfied to administer a poor republic with 
innocence, than to acquire riches by the 
ways of tyranny and dishonour.’ 

‘Better is a little with righteousness, than 
great revenues without right’ (Pr 168; 
Ch Ps 242° reese 225). 

i. pp. 106, 114. ‘The Preetorians ran out 
upon the ramparts, and, with a loud voice, 
proclaimed that the Roman world was to be 
disposed of to the best bidder by public 
auction ; . Didius Julianus, eager for the 
prize, promised a donative of 6250 drachms, 
or upwards of two hundred pounds sterling, 
to each soldier; ... he was declared emperor, 
and received an oath of allegiance from the 
soldiers. . . . On the throne of the world he 
found himself without a friend. . . . Julian 


Vol. 


Shame upon you, legions of the heavenly King, 


was conducted into a private apartment of j 
the baths of the palace, and beheaded as a ~ 
common criminal, after having purchased, 
with an immense treasure, an anxious and 
precarious reign of only sixty-six days.’ 

Jesus said, ‘What shall it profit a man, if hel 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own ; 
soul? or, what shalla man give in exchange — 
for his soul?’ (Mk 8°°), 
i. p. 110, ‘As soon as the intelligence of ~ 
the atrocious murder of Pertinax had | 
reached Antioch, the wishes of Asia invited — 
Niger to assume the Imperial purple and” 
revenge his death. While he enjoyed — 
the vain pomp of ciuneony he neglected tol 
secure the means of victory... . Niger — 
trifled away in the luxury of Antioch those 
irretrievable moments which were diligently 
improved by the decisive activity of Severus.’ — 


What! with pipe and tabor fool away the light, 


2 
Denizens of regions past imagining ! a 
\ 
a 


When He bids you labour, when He tells you ‘Fight !? — 
Vol. 


Vol. 


i. p. 112, ‘During the whole expedition, 
Severus scarcely allowed himself any moments 
for sleep or food: marching on foot, and 
in complete armour, at the head of his 
columns, he insinuated himself into the 
confidence and affection of his troops, 
praised their diligence, revived their spirits, 
animated their hopes, and was well satisfied | 
to share the hardships of the meanest soldier, — 
whilst he kept in view the infinite superiority © 
of his reward.’ 

‘Choosing rather to suffer affliction... 
for he had respect unto the recompense 
of. thes reward’ (Hens a2e20)7 ‘Who 
for the joy that was set before him 
endured the cross, despising the shame’ 
(Hesra2) 

i, p. 133. ‘Neither business, nor pleasure, ~ 
nor flattery, could defend Caracalla from the | 
stings of a guilty conscience : and he confessed, — 
in the anguish of a tortured mind, that his dis- _ 
ordered fancy often beheld the angry forms ~ 
of his father and his brother rising into life, 
to threaten and upbraid him. The conscious- 

ness of his crime should have induced him to 

convince mankind, by the virtues of his — 
reign, that the bloody deed had been the 
involuntary effect of fatal necessity. But the 
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repentance of Caracalla only prompted him 
to remove from the world whatever could 
remind him of his guilt.’ 

‘In the time of his distress did he trespass 
yet more against the Lord: this is that king 
Ahaz’ (2 Ch 287). 

i, p. 152. ‘At the proper hours, Alexander’s 
palace was open to all his subjects, but the 
voice of a crier was heard, as in the Eleusinian 


Vol. 


mysteries, pronouncing the same salutary 
admonition, ‘Let none enter these holy 
walls, unless he is conscious of a pure and 
innocent mind.’ 

‘Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ? 
or who shall stand in his holy place? He 
that hath clean hands and a pure heart. 
Misia 4o-2): 

(Zo be continued.) 


The Great Text Commentary. 


MARK iv. 26-20. 


‘And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as if a man 
should cast seed upon the earth; and should sleep and 
rise might and day, and the seed should spring up and 
grow, he knoweth not how. The earth beareth fruit 
k of herself; first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
cornintheear. But when the fruit is ripe, straightway 
he putteth forth the sickle, because the harvest is 
come.’—R.V. 


This parable is found only in St. Mark. It 
| seems to be somewhat neglected. ‘We take, I 
think, less notice of it,’ says the Rev. Henry 
| Harris, ‘than of any parable in the Gospels.’ ‘I 
| have never before preached from this parable,’ says 
the Rey. R. H. Lovell, ‘and in twenty-five years I 
| have never heard it preached from.’ The case is 
| not quite so bad as these writers imagine. At 
| least thirty sermons on this text have been 
| published in recent volumes, Still it is, com- 
| paratively speaking, neglected. And the neglect 
/is due not merely to its isolated position in St. 
| Mark’s Gospel, nor to its superficial resemblance 
to the Parable of the Sower, which are the reasons 
given by Mr. Harris, but much more to the diffi- 
| culty of its interpretation. Of the thirty sermons 
referred to, there is only one that takes the parable 
in its natural meaning and offers a consistent 
| interpretation throughout. That sermon is con- 
tained in a volume entitled Waiting upon God, 
| by Professor A. B. Davidson. 
| What, then, is the meaning of the parable? Its 
meaning in the sphere of nature is evident enough. 
- First, the husbandman sows his seed. Next, when 
he has done this he can for some time do no more. 
' He sleeps and rises night and day. ‘That is to say, 
he sleeps by night and rises by day. He leads an 


12 


ordinary life. Having committed his seed to the 
soil, it is out of his hands; the earth will do the 
rest with it until the corn is ripe. Thirdly, when 
the corn is ripe the husbandman again comes upon 
the scene. He puts in the sickle and reaps the 
harvest. 

The spiritual interpretation follows the natural. 
Our Lord is the Husbandman. He comes to 
the earth as the husbandman comes to his 
field. The seed He sows is the gospel. ‘That is 
the first thing. Next, having flung His seed on 
the soil of the mind of man, having thrown it as a 
useful germ into man’s life and thought, His work 
is done, He departs from the earth. The scene 
of operation is now the earth itself, the bosom of 
mankind. It has to put forth its powers. Having 
received the seed it must nourish it. As the 
husbandman, having committed the seed to the 
soil, caz do no more, but must leave nature to do 
it; so the Lord w// do nothing more, but will 
leave the powers of the human mind, the forces 
of the human heart, the capabilities of the soul of 
man, and all the expanding activities of human 
society and life, with its ideal inspiration and its 
practical operation, to do the rest. Finally, when 
the whole process of growth has been gone 
through, the blade, the ear, and the full corn in 
the ear, the Lord the Husbandman will once more 
come upon the scene, He will put in His sickle 
and reap the harvest which so long ago He had 
sown. 


The parable may be dealt with in _ three 
parts—the Sowing, the Growth, and the Har- 
vest—the main lesson being found in the second 
part. 
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THE SOWING. 


I. The Sower is Christ.—But the first thing to 
notice about the sowing is that it is something 
new. Nothing that He ever said suggests to us 
so directly that Jesus was something altogether 
new as this likening of Himself to a husbandman 
who enters a field to sow corn. The husbandman 
is wholly new to the field and distinct from it. 
In his operation and interposition characteristics 
appear which belong to a sphere much loftier 
than that to which the natural laws of the soil 
belong. He is free, conscious, above the laws of 
nature in his great act of sowing. He brings in 
among them a new force which does not belong to 
them. He does not contradict or supersede the 
laws of nature; but he does interfere among them, 
giving them a new direction. If we could suppose 
the earth endowed with an understanding of the 
nature of its own operations and how it deals with 
the seed committed to it, mysterious and effectual 
as its operations are, we cannot doubt that it 
would regard the interposition of the husbandman 
as, from its point of view, miraculous and alto- 
gether transcending the sphere to which its own 
powers belong; and without any doubt our Lord 
Himself regards, and desires us to regard, His 
appearance and work upon the earth asa thing out 
of the course of mankind’s natural development. It 
is as much beyond and above the natural progress 
of human life as the husbandman’s work in sowing 
the seed is above the natural laws of the soil. 

The sowing is not only new, it is also xecessary. 
The end which He has now set before it, man- 
kind could no more have reached apart from His 
coming, than the earth could of itself bring a 
harvest to ripeness, unless the seed were com- 
mitted to it by one who was altogether above it. 
The husbandman commits to the earth the seed, 
without which it would have lain for ever fallow 
and barren; for however great the powers of the 
soil be, however infallibly it will give life to that 
which falls into its bosom, and carry it through all 
its stages of growth to maturity and to harvest, 
the soil cannot sow itself. Every seed which it 
quickens must be deposited on it by forces 
external to itself. It cannot spontaneously bring 
forth fruit unless it be sown. And the husband- 
man who sows belongs to a sphere high above it. 
So the mind of man cannot sow itself; it can only 


bring to maturity what another deposits on it. 
And the Lord, who scatters His divine seed there, © 
is not of mankind, but comes into it from on high. 


It is possible, similarly, to limit, and even to frustrate the 
action of the Divine laws by human neglect; and this 
equally in the spiritual and in the natural world. Walk 
through the glades of a forest in the autumnal season, and © 
mark the myriad acorns that lie scattered and useless on the — 
earth’s surface. There is not one of these, as they are 
annually torn from their leafy branches by the storms of — 
winter, that does not contain within itself the potential 
growth of an oak, There is, in fact, the fruitage of a forest 
wrapped up in the capsule of each one of these acorns; and «= 
all that is needed for this outcome is a certain adjustment of ~ 
outward conditions, in soil and air and sunshine and 
moisture, and nature then becomes sponsor for all the rest. 
It is not required of man that he go about to formulate the | 
tree; to build for it a trunk, or to mark out a diagram for 
its branches, or to concern himself in any way about the 
mystery of growth. All that is required is just that he fit 
the acorn with the conditions demanded by the laws of its 
dependent life. But, then, it does require this: and getting 
this, it will, by the inscrutable methods of physical assimila- 
tion, build for itself an organization, and grow into the 
majesty of a tree; and missing just this, it will perish. 
How else did that Egyptian wheat lie alone and practically 
dormant in its mummy bed for those thousands of years? 
Its capacity for reproduction was complete: its power to 
produce was ‘dead, being alone,’ That capacity must be 
joined to something else, its co-factor, to become a cause. 
And it is for the want of this something that not one in ten 
thousand of those annually shed acorns ever becomes a live 
oak, They perish through failure of the outward conditions 
necessary to growth.? 


When that part of France which we now call Brittany 
was, in the ages past, inhabited by heathen, it happened, — 
under God’s providence, that a few monks came there to 
settle, in ordé¥ that they might preach the gospel to the © 
people, and attract them to the religion of Christ, These | 
monks built a rude shed in which to dwell, and a chapel of — 
stone in which to worship, and then began to think about 
cultivating the land, in order to gain them a better and 
more continuous livelihood than they could get by hunting 
and fishing. But, alas! they had no corn for seed. One of 
them, however, happened to espy a robin redbreast perched 
near, from whose beak there dangled a single ear of wheat. 
They drove the bird away, and secured the ear-of wheat. 
This they sowed, and in due time got the increase; sowed 
again, and got nore. If you go now to Brittany and ask 
the peasants whence came the waving crops of yellow corn, 
they will tell you from robin redbreast’s ear ofcorn. Indeed, 
they have turned this ear of corn into a proverb. Perhaps a 
little child may begin to show signs of early piety; some 
laugh and scoff, but others, better-minded, say, ‘ Mock not, 
for this is robin redbreast’s ear of corn.’ 


2. The Seed is His Word.—Although the parable 
does not refer to what the seed is, this is necessary 


1 J. Burton, Christian Life and Truth, 309. 
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lin the interpretation. The word of His gospel, 
‘which comprehends all that He was and did, is 
|the seed. Let Christ Himself be received into the 
| mind as the great living Fact, and it will be found 
|that He is as a seed; that in Him there is a 
# germinating and living element which will grow 
into doctrines, and into purposes, and into the 
i fruits of good living. But what is the gospel? 

| (t) It is the new thoughts of God which Christ 
taught men to entertain. Let us remember that 
Fit is through Him that we have learned to say ‘ Our 
i Wather in heaven.’ It is the revelation of God as 
# Love. 

(2) It is also His own example. It is that life 


i 


: 


i 


#} the example which He left with us to grow in our 
} minds and be the ideal to reach up to. 


Vollow me, Jesus said, and they uprose, 

| Peter and Andrew rose and followed Him, 

Followed Him, even to Heaven, through death most 
grim, 

And through a long hard life without repose, 

Save in the grand ideal of its close. 

| Take up your cross and follow Me, He said, 

| And the world answers still through all its dead, 

, And still would answer had we faith like those. 


| (3) It is the law of self-loss. ‘He that loseth 
|his life shall find it.’ This was the law of His 
| own life. It is the law that life is through death ; 
that ‘unless a corn of wheat die, it abideth alone, 
| but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.’ 

| (4) Above all it is reconciliation with God. 
| Christ’s manifestation on the earth not only told 
|us the nature of God, that He is love, and 
‘not only revealed to us the law of human life, 
| even self-forgetfulness, but solved the problem 
| that pressed in all previous ages on the hearts of 
/men—the problem of our relation to that heaven 
which is above us. The best of men in all ages 
and in every nation have felt that they were not 
altogether right, and have been haunted with 
| strange terrors of a vengeance before them that 
was only slumbering. They have looked into the 
future with dread, and with anxious painfulness 
have sought to avert that evil which lay on them 
with a dark presentiment. And the smoke of 
altars has gone up for ever to heaven, and the 


dearest blood they knew has been shed by them 


‘in the agony of their fear. The evil that they 


knew lay on them—their own evil—they knew not 
how to be relieved from. The Lord has solved 


the problem for men. He has done so, not by 
denying the evil, and telling us that what haunted 
us was only a phantom of our own imagination ; 
not by extenuating the evil, as if it were inevitable 
in frail creatures such as we. He recognized the 
evil, and showed it to be tenfold greater than 
men’s worst fears ever pictured it. And the way. 
of relief from it was this: that God had resolved 
to take our evil upon Himself and invalidate it. 
‘He was made sin for us, who knew no sin; in 
whom we have redemption through His blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins.’ 


There is a legend of the American Indians which the poet 
Longfellow has set to the magic of his musical verse. It 
paints the condition of the people before the gift from heaven 
of the maize, or American corn, and describes the first 
appearance of that life-giving plant. Hiawatha prayed and 
fasted in the forest for the profit of his people. As he 
roamed beneath its shade, the deer started from the thicket, 
the pheasant and pigeon whirred far away, the wild rice and 
berries filled the air with fragrance, the fish leapt from the 
still, transparent water. He saw how uncertain these means 
of support were, and cried desponding, ‘ Master of Life, must 
our lives depend on these things?’ And then on the fourth 
day of his fasting he saw a youth ‘coming through the purple 
twilight,’ who told him that he had come from the Master of 
Life, and said that by struggling and wrestling with him, 
he should gain what he had prayed for. Three days they 
wrestled at the sunset, until at last the unearthly visitant lay 
lifeless on the earth before him. Then he made the grave 
as he had been commanded, and laid the earth ‘soft and 
loose and light above him,’ and day by day he went to wait 
and watch beside 1t— 


Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, 
Then another and another, 

And before the summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty, 
With its shining robes about it, 
And its long, soft, yellow tresses. 


And still later, when the autumn 

Changed the long green leaves to yellow, 
And the soft and juicy kernels 

Grew like wampum hard and yellow, 

Then the ripened ears he gathered, 
Stripped the withered husks from off them, 
As he once had stripped the wrestler, 
Gave the first Feast of Mondamin, 

And made known unto the people 

This new gift of the Great Spirit. 


ET, 
THE GROWTH. 


This is the main thought of the parable, and, 
says Davidson, it is one of the most remarkable 
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thoughts ever expressed by our Lord. At first 
sight His words seem to be clean in the face of all 
that Scripture had hitherto taught. For no idea 
pervades the Old Testament so completely as the 
idea that the kingdom of God is brought into the 
world all at once by a direct act of Gods inter- 
position ; it is not a growth but a creation, the 
almost instantaneous act of immediate divine 
operation, where men are not agents but spectators. 
But our Lord says, ‘The earth bringeth forth fruit 
of itself.’ Mankind has powers of its own, and 
the kingdom of God in its fulness is the effect of 
the operation of these powers. And they operate 
slowly, first the blade, then the ear, after that the 
full corn in the ear. The kingdom of God in its 
perfection is not an immediate creation of God 
apart from men; it is not a great miraculous 
interference and exhibition of divine power ; it is 
a slow growth of the mind of mankind, through 
generation after generation of its life, and cycle 
after cycle of its history. Our Lord transfers the 
kingdom of God from heaven into the mind of 
mankind ; and He translates it out of a sudden 
divine operation into a growth and progress of the 
human mind. 

1. The husbandman is inactive so far as the 
growth of the corn is concerned, but he is not 
uninterested in it. His mind may be active 
enough though his hands are tied. He may 
anxiously watch the progress of his field, as the 
delicate blade rises above the ground, as it passes 
into stalk and ear with the advancing months, 
and as the leaf drops and the yellow tinge shows 
- itself here and there, until, finally, all is one blaze 
of gold. He will anxiously scan the heavens when 
they seem like brass, and the field cracks and 
gapes with thirst for the refreshing shower; and 
will rejoice when the cloud, like a man’s hand, 
rises from the sea, giving promise of rain. By day 
and night his thoughts will be occupied with the 
prospects of his harvest. Not only through the 
week, but even on the day of rest, his mind will fall 
at times upon his fields ; and, after returning from 
the house of God, he will sometimes in the still 
evening, when the sun sends his slanting rays 
across the earth, and the voices of the flocks are 
heard answering one another from hillside to 
hillside, saunter along by the edge of his fields, 
and, as he surveys them, be filled with thankful- 
ness or with concern. He is far from indifferent, 
though he knows that he its helpless. 


And so Christ is with us alway, even unto the 
end of the world, watching over the progress of — 


His kingdom ; watching over the progress of grace 


in the heart of every member of the kingdom, 


working, waiting. 


3. Again, the earth brings forth fruit of itself, 
spontaneously ; yet, as Bengel remarks, the action — 
of the sun and the rain is not to be left out of — 
It is the earth wrapped round with ~ 
heaven, swaddled in the clouds, or clad in the 
It is the earth — 
subject to all the moods, acted on by all the — 
influences of the skies, daylight and darkness, — 
shadow and sun, the dark and cloudy day, and — 
It is the earth thus — 
quickened, warmed, vitalized by the heavens, that — 


account. 


light of the sun, that is fertile. 


the clear shining after rain. 


Without these in- 
It 


brings forth fruit of herself. 
fluences she would be as barren as the sands. 


is the heavens that evoke her powers, that might — 
It is under all these — 


even seem to confer them. 
sweet influences from above that she ripens her 
harvest. . 

3. But while all this is true, it is to the earth 


that the husbandman commits his seed; and it is 


to us that Christ commits His gospel. He has en- 
trusted us with the word of His grace. His 
dearest wishes He leaves us to fulfil. The fruit 


of the travail of His soul depends on us, and He © 


is confident we will not fail Him; that we will’ 


enter into the spirit of His work ; that we will fill — 


up, if need be, that which remains of His sufferings, q 


for His body’s sake, which is the Church. 


There are three collateral thoughts concerning — 
the growth of the Kingdom as of the corn—(r) that — 
it grows mysteriously, (2) that it grows slowly, and’ — 


(3) that it grows by regular stages. 


I. The Mystery of the Growth.—‘ The seed should — 


spring up and grow, he knoweth not how’ (42"). 


Although Christ’s purpose was not to proclaim the — 
general truth that the beginnings and progress of — 


life in the Kingdom of God are myséerious, yet it is 
quite legitimate in treating of this parable to make 
that truth a topic of discourse. We do well at 


times to meditate on the mysterious miraculous — 


character of all life, and especially of the Divine 
life in the soul of man, and more particularly of 


the beginning of that life in the new birth. Christ 


Himself invites us to such meditation in His 
saying to the Jewish ruler—‘The wind bloweth 


| where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
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but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit.’ 
What a mystery Life is! The seed is put into 
the ground, apparently a lifeless thing, and up 
springs a quite different looking thing—‘first the 
}) blade.” What has brought this forth? Life. 
| There in the sprouting corn is the mystery of birth 
all the world over. And thereupon there follows 
the second mystery, Growth. Who is the 
magician who brings from the tender leaf the tall 
stalk and opens the head of ears, and swells the 
} corn? Again we must answer, Life. But what 
is Life? May we not say with reverence that Life 
is the will and the breath of Almighty God working 
in and through His creatures ? 


Because of this mystery in the springing of the seed many 
genuine believers hold themselves in doubt, and often fear 
that God has not caused the truth to take root within them. 

. They forget that in its inception all life is weak and uncon- 
scious. The babe comes plaining into the world, seeing 
nothing, having no conscious enjoyment of its powers—most 
of its powers as yet lying dormant. The seed puts forth its 
first tender germ, escaping the bondage of the husk only to 
meet the cold hard clods; not till it reach the light can it 
clothe itself in beauty, and wave freely in the free air of 
heaven. And it is thus with the beginning of the spiritual 
life, with the germination of the Divine seed. For a time it 
lies beneath the surface of consciousness. After the first 
faint joy of escape from the husk of sinful habit there comes 
the sense of darkness and obstruction. Hindering clods 

| ‘gather round it, seeming to thwart and oppress the rising 
life. Not till it has reached the light of day can we be sure 
that it has begun to live. If any of us know what this 
means, let us take heart. That we cannot tell when the 
seed fell, or how it sprang, what the truth was which first 

“impressed us, or how it gathered force, need not disturb our 
peace. Jfystery is a law of growth. The obstructions 
which seem to thwart our growth will not really thwart it ; 
they are there only that the energies of our life may be con- 
centrated, may gather new vigour from resistance. So soon 
as we are strong enough to pierce them, the hindering clods 

-will not hinder, but feed, our growth; they will yield us the 
very discipline and nutriment we need. 


2. The Gradualness of the Growth.—The earth 
matures the seed committed to it, and it does so 
very gradually, stage after stage, till at last comes 
the harvest. And thus will it be with mankind 
and the seed sown on its soil by Christ. It has 
received the seed, and beyond all doubt it will 
mature it, not speedily or at once, but gradually, 
through the epochs of its history, according to the 
laws of its progress, stage by stage, each following 
the other, not by chance, and not by necessity, but 
‘according to the law of the free activity of the 

1S, Cox, An Exposttor’s Note Book, 260. 


human mind, till the harvest is ripe. If there is 
any lesson for the individual contained in this 
parable, it is the lesson of the gradualness of the 
growth of the kingdom of God. The harvest is 
to be looked for not at once, but after patient 
waiting ; because the seed, flung upon the mind of 
man, enters into a sphere where the principle of 
progress or advance operates. ‘This may allay our 
bitterness against ourselves, or rouse us again out of 
the despair with ourselves into which we have sunk, 
But above all it gives us patience, and teaches us 
consideration and hopefulness in regard to others. 


‘I chanced upon this in my reading only last night. 
‘Nothing great,” says Epictetus, ‘‘is produced suddenly, 
not even a grape or a fig. If you say to me that you want a 
grape or a fig zow, I will answer you that you cannot have 
it; a grape takes time. Let it flower first, then it will put 
forth its fruit, and then ripen. And would you have the 
fruit of a man’s life and character all ina moment? Do not 
expect it.” And again, ‘‘ Fruit grows in this way, and in 
this way only. If the seed produces the fruit before the 
jointed stem, it is a product of the garden-of Adonis. That 
is to say, the thing is for show only; it has no root in itself. 
You have shot up too soon, my man. You have snatched at 
fame before your season. You think you are something, but 
you will come to nothing. Let the root grow, then the first 
joint, then the second, and then the third, and then the fruit 
will come forth of itself.” So Epictetus taught the young 
men in his Greek lecture-room, God never leaving Himself 
without a witness.’ ? 


But the great lesson is undoubtedly the en- 
couragement of faith in the progress of the King- 
dom of God in the world. Imperfect as such 
progress may be in comparison with the ideal to 
which it points, it is enough to support a faith in 
the divine destiny of man, to deliver us from the 
feeling of the futility of life, and to make us sure 
that it is not for nought we are striving, when we 
seek to wash our hands in innocency and to serve 
some good cause with which the welfare of our 
nation or our race is identified. For, though in 
the immediate present we may often seem to be 
making no way against evil, a wider and more 
comprehensive view enables us to recognize that 
there are silent and irresistible forces which are 
working out the triumph of good as surely as the 
seed, through all the changes of the year, is steadily 
ripening to the harvest. 

Say not the struggle nought availeth; | 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 


The enemy faints not, nor faileth, : 
And as things have been, they remain ; 


2 A, Whyte, Bzble Characters: Our Lord’s Characters, 54. 
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For while the. tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


It should be noticed, however, that sometimes 
the slow process is interrupted by a new start or a 
rapid advance. The coming of spring in New 
England, says Professor Peabody, is an _ extra- 
ordinary mingling of patience and abruptness, of 
delay and expectancy, of gradualness and precipit- 
ancy, of the imperceptible processes of growth and 
the sudden burst of foliage and flowers. It is a 
parable of human life. Life, like nature, is often 
very slow in its ways and often very sudden. A 
great part of it is made up of routine, drudgery, 
education, habit, prayer, when nothing seems to 
happen. The days are overcast, sterile and in- 
significant, and the fundamental virtue appears to 
be that of patience. Then, of a sudden, life is 
met by some terrific surprise; temptations leap 
out of ambush ; 
instant, decisions must be made in a moment. 
Routine, detail, study, prayer are the storing up 
of energy for the sudden summons and the 
moment’s need. A man has been accumulating 
strength by imperceptible increments, a self-denial 
here, a little act of courage or fairness or kindness 
there, in the long course of the unnoticed days, 
till, when the hour of a great decision arrives, 
he finds within him a large reserve of moral 
energy. 

If he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which heaven hath joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 
Is happy as a lover; and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired ; 
And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw. 


The processes of nature are for the most part gradual ; 
so much so, indeed, that at any one point you can scarcely 
detect that there is a difference from that which immediately 
preceded, Thus, if one were to lie down day by day beside 
a field of growing grain, he would not be able to mark 
distinctly the progress made in any one particular hour. 
It is doubtful if in such circumstances he would be able 
to tell when precisely the blade began to pass into the ear, 
or when the first yellow tinge began to make its appearance, 
and the ear began to fill. The fact that there has been 
progress is apparent, but the growth itself has been so 
gradual as to be almost imperceptible. There are times, 
indeed, when there seems to be a great start taken. These 
are the fine ‘growing days’ of which the farmer speaks, 
when, after refreshing rain, there comes genial warmth, 


opportunities approach .in an_ 


and one thinks he can almost see the stalks pushing them- 
selves up. But, generally speaking, the growth from day 
to day is all but imperceptible. Now, it is so also with 
the growth of a holy character in a man, from the up- 
springing of the good seed of the word in his heart. There ~ 
are times when it appears as if a great start were taken, 
and it develops more rapidly than at others. Such, for 
example, are seasons of trial and affliction, when, after the 
tears of genuine repentance, there comes the warmth of 
deep, fervent love to Christ. Oh, these are ‘growing days’ 
indeed, and those who have passed through them can bear — 
testimony to this fact. But commonly, the growth from 
day to day is all but imperceptible, like that of the child at 
your feet who seems no bigger to-day than he was yesterday, 
and will appear no bigger to-morrow than he is to-day. 
‘The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.’ 


3. The Regularity of the Growth.—‘ First the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.’ 
In growth, there are easily recognizable landmarks, 
like the landing-places in a stair, which are per- 
fectly distinguishable from what goes before and 
from what follows. Thus, in the fruit-tree we 
have the bud, the blossom, and the fruit ; and in 
human life we have infancy, childhood, youth, and 
manhood. We may not be able to discover just 
when the one of these passes into the other, but 
we can recognize each when we see it. Just so, 
in the Christian character, we have different stages 
indicated by different marks. One who has had 
any large experience in dealing with the disciples 
of Christ will ordinarily have no great difficulty 
in deciding whether a man be a recent convert, 
or a Christian of some standing, or a venerable 
and (as the old-fashioned phrase used to be) ‘ well- 
exercised ’ believer. 

There is beauty in the grain at each separate 
stage of its growth. There is the delicacy and 
tender grace and sweet perfume of the early blade 
as it rises above the soil, fit emblem of the tender- 
ness, the lovely lowliness, the delicate sensibility 
of the young Christian mind, with its freshness 
yet untarnished. Again, the sturdy stalks, the 
rank luxuriance, the healthy succulence, the rich 
resources, and the great promise of the corn in 
the ear, may be admired. And, last of all, the 
full corn, bending its head as if by the very 
weight of grace; its roots now loose in the soil 
as if feeling itself ready to be transported into the 
garner. 

The stages suggest a comparison with 1 Jn 212-14, 
where, in like manner, the Apostle distributes the 
faithful, according to their progress in the spiritual 
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into ‘little children,’ ‘young men,’ and 
\‘ fathers.’ 
| 1. ‘First the blade.’ When Christ speaks of 
ithe blade, the ear, and the full corn in the ear, 
He does not mean that the Kingdom of God or 
the individual life must go through stages exactly 
‘corresponding to these. That is but a general 
fanalogy. Still, these three stages are often to 
Ibe discovered, and may be examined separately. 
Bruce finds it convenient to use the figure of a” 
fruit tree, with its blossom, green fruit, ripe fruit, 
#as well as the corn with its blade, green ear, ripe 
year. The life of God in the soul, he says, appears 
# Sometimes as a corn-blade, and sometimes as a 
In the former case it attracts less 


fruit-blossom. 
notice than in the latter. When the Kingdom of 


; God comes like the blossom on the fruit tree, there 
iS greater emotional excitement, greater sorrow it 


that called forth your beauty at a leap will wither it as 
quickly ; but the sun that slowly unfolds my leaves will 
shine upon them a thousand years hence.’ For the twin 
leaves were the first shoot of a royal oak, and the minis- 
tries of wind and sun and air were slowly preparing 
it by the discipline of its youth for the glories of its prime, 
It is the law of Nature that great and long-lived trees 
remain a long time in their young state, while annual plants 
shoot up at once. The aloe continues for years in the 
leafy condition, but when it flowers it is a tremendous effort, 
and sends up a great candelabrum of blossoms twenty feet 
high. The corn itself remains much longer in the blade 
than in the ear, or in the full corn in the ear. Moses was 
kept a long time in training before he was fitted to deliver 
Israel; and Jesus Himself was thirty-two years preparing 
in obscurity for His public ministry of three years. But in 
the case of Moses and Christ, what a glorious full corn in 
the ear came out of that long continuance in the blade !! 


2. ‘Then the ear.’ The second stage is that of 
the green ear or the green fruit. It is the time of 


may be at first, then great joy, the joy of the soul’s 
f espousal to the mystic Bridegroom, accompanied 
with a love full of rapture. And thus it is some- 
times supposed that spiritual maturity may be 
reached without any process of growth, because 
the flower is perfect in its way, and the beginner 
| has no means of knowing that this is not the kind 
| of perfection he is called to reach as his goal. 
| Then the mature Christian, looking back upon 
| this stage after years of sobering experience, 
yearns for ‘the blessedness I knew when first I 
| saw the Lord.’ 

| It may seem that there is scarcely any differ- 
ence between the blade of wheat, the green blade, 
and the grass in the next field. But wait awhile 
and you will see the difference. Sometimes there 
is a young life that says nothing about what is 
taking place within, though perhaps there is just 
a chance word in a letter, or something said or 
something left unsaid; it is but the little green 
blade, touched by the breeze, but it means a great 
deal if the life is there. 


There is a fable about a flower which grew in a wood in 
early May, and lifted up its beautiful blue blossom to the 
blue sky. Side by side with it, two round leaves on a 
stalk had cleft the soil and opened themselves to the sun, 
without charm of colour or grace of form to attract the eye. 
The flower, proud of its lovely blossom, looked down with 
disdain upon its humble neighbour, and asked the twin 
leaves why they dared to grow by its side. ‘Tis but a 
month since my seed fell into the ground, and now I have 
grown to all this beauty; while you, lying here all the 
winter, have only managed to put forth these two poor 
leaves.’ ‘Yes,’ said the twin leaves in reply, ‘the sun 


waiting, of unfulfilled desire, of unrealized ideals, 
of green ears and crude, sour, unpalatable fruit. 
Its experiences are such as Bunyan’s pilgrim had 
in his passage through the valley of humiliation 
and the valley of the shadow of death. The 
tendency is to regard the transition from the 
blossom to the green fruit as a falling away from 
grace; which in many cases is about as wise as if 
one were to say with regard to the apple tree, 
when the flowering stage is past, that it had fallen 
away from its first promise. 

It is very suggestive to notice the disproportion 
between the second and the other two stages, in 
reference to time. The blade or the blossom 
comes in the early spring, the ripeness comes in 
a few weeks of autumn; thus the greater part 
of the plant’s or fruit’s life is one of greenness, 
immaturity, and apparent uselessness. So after 
the freshness of young spiritual life and love comes 
life’s practical business, its daily repeated duties, 
its burdens, losses, failures. Yet all this time the 
Divine Spirit is busily at work, moulding these 
experiences into sweet and luscious fruit. 


Then he removed to the cave on the hillside which has 
become famous as the Cave of Manresa. Therein he went 
through his real interior preparation, with intervals when 
illness forced a temporary return to the town, that he might 
be tempted back to health. From the spiritual warfare of 
this cavern issued the memorable ‘Spiritual Exercises’ ; 
the weapon which here he forged for himself and his Society. 
His experience in this solitude was an epitome of the psycho- 
logy of the Saints ; and it smote him all the more hardly and 
came home to him the more intimately, because he was 


1 Hugh Macmillan, Zhe Dazszes of Nazareth, 31. 
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utterly without foreknowledge of the spiritual life, and fought 
out his fight alone, like the first Fathers of the Desert. 
. Everything was a surprise, joyful or more often terrible. He 
began, as begin all the Saints, with sweetness and ardent 
alacrity of divine service. Then came that grievous amaze 
which no less comes to all.? 


Ah, God, alas, 

How soon it caine to pass 

The sweetness melted from Thy barbed hook 
Which I so simply took ; 

And I lay bleeding on the bitter land, ~ 

Afraid to stir against Thy least command, 

Yet losing all my pleasant life-blood, whence 

Force should have been heart’s frailty to withstand.? 


3. ‘Then the full corn in the ear.’ The third 
stage of the Christian experience cannot be re- 
garded as a mere return to the first. There is an 
affinity, but not an identity ; for that which springs 
out of experience can never be identical with the 
stage which precedes experience. 

The real object of the subsequent life as a 
struggle of experience is to produce in wisdom 
what is then begotten as a feeling, or a new love; 
and thus to make a fixed state of that which was 
initiated only as a love. It is to convert a heavenly 
impulse into a heavenly habit. It is to raise the 
Christian childhood into a Christian manhood—to 
make the first love a second or completed love; 
or, what is the same, to fulfil the first love and give 
it a pervading fulness in the soul; such that the 
whole man, as a thinking, self-knowing, acting, 
choosing, tempted, temptable creature, shall 
coalesce with it, and be for ever rested, immovably 
grounded in it. 


In my younger years my trouble for sin was most about 
my actual failings in thought and deed, but now I am much 
more troubled for inward defects. I was once wont to 
meditate most on my own heart, and to dwell all at home 
and look little higher. I was still poring either on my sins 
or my wants, or examining my sincerity ; but now, though I 
am greatly convinced of the need of heart acquaintance, yet 
I see more of a higher work ; that I should look oftener upon 
Christ, and God, and heaven, than upon my own heart. I 
would have one thought at home upon myself and my sins, 
and many thoughts above upon the high, and amiable, and 
beautifying objects.® 


The full corn is the reproduction of that which came to us 
as seed ; that is, our lives yield a result which is a reproduc- 
tion of the character of Jesus. This third stage is only 
partially produced in the best men in this life ; but it zw2// be 
perfectly attained. Much sun gives much wheat. Its warmth 


1 Francis Thompson, Saént Jenatius Loyola, 18. 
2 Coventry Patmore. 
2 R. Baxter, Xeliguie Baxtertane, Fart I. 


-doing ; and as the seed sown in suitable soil develops, by a 


swells out and ripens the grain. So does love in the heart: 
perfect and ripen the practice of good. 
purposes of forming our life after the idea of Christ, which 


He has developed within us, will not at once be filled out 


with practical realization any more than the ear at once 
becomes the full corn in the ear; but yet the time of ripe 
fruit will come. There is no Christ-given thought which 
shall not also become Christlike endeavour ; and there is no 
Christlike endeavour which shall fail to become an attained 
practical result. All Christian truth is directed to Christian 


necessary law, ‘first the blade, then the ear, after that the 


full corn in the ear,’ so also the Lord Jesus, being received” 


into the heart duly prepared, grows, by the very law of 
things, under heaven’s influence, into newness of under- 
standing, newnéss of will, and newness of life.* 


‘What does one end by doing when all the best is taken 


away from one, . . 


the Wages of Sim to her uncle, and he answers: ‘ After a 
time, Polly, not at once—that would be asking too much of 


poor human nature—but after a time, my dear, one lights a _ 


candle called Patience, and guides one’s footsteps by that.’ 


She asks whether he speaks of his own experience, and he 


tells her the story of a courtship which had gone forward and 
ended over thirty years before. ‘To the best of my ability 
I lighted that candle the day your mother told me which of 
the two brothers who loved her she loved best. It burnt 
very badly at first, Polly, did my candle—guttered, had 
thieves in the wick ; and meanwhile I stumbled pretty freely. 


But, by God’s grace, it has burnt brighter as time has gone ~ 


by—burns brightly enough now, as I humbly trust, to light 


me down the long hill of old age without any very discredit- _ 


able tumbles.’ ® 
INU 


THE HARVEST. 


- 

Here is another novelty in the cornfield. As 
there came into it that new thing called life, now 
there comes into it that equally new thing called 
death. 
the corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone.’ And as it did not come-in opposi- 
tion to life then, but in order to enable life to fulfil 
itself ; so with the reaper’s scythe, it comes again 
into the field, not to put an end to the life of the 
corn, but to open the way towards the full realiza- 
tion of its being. 

1. The harvest is sure. 
into touch with the outlook of our Lord upon the 
future. And what we see is His surprising and 
generous faith in mankind, and in the final result 
of man’s history: ‘The earth bringeth forth fruit 


4 R. Vaughan, Svones from the Quarry, 177. 
> W. Robertson Nicoll, Ze Day Book of Claudius Clear, 
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Those plans and- 


. when the sun of one’s happiness is — 
set?’ This is the question put by Lucas Malet’s heroine in 


Death came in along with life: ‘ Except — 


The parable brings us — 


| }jof herself; first the blade, then the ear, after that 
i¥ithe full corn in the ear,’ and then comes. har- 
The more we read of Christ, the more we 
Q | are inclined to repose absolutely on His judgment ; 
1 the more exactly we can place ourselves in His 
|} point of view, the surer we are that our point of 
}\ view is right. It is not so much that we trust 
Him because He is God or the Son of God. Even 
before we have come that length, He seems to us 
trustworthy. Judging Him just by our ordinary 
}; standards, He impresses us as being the absolute 
}| truth. No mind ever was so well balanced as His ; 
one so free from passion, prejudice, narrowness, 
one-sidedness. His judgment seemed like the 
going forth of rays of light. And when to this we 
add His perfect moral life, we are constrained to 
say, Here is the absolutely true. life and thought. 
And we fall back upon Him in all things. We 
“believe in God because He believed in God. And 
we believe in Him because He believed in Himself. 
And we believe in the destiny of mankind now 
that He has come into it, because He had great 
hopes of it, and looked forward to a great harvest 
of the seed which He sowed. 

2. And when ts the harvest to be? The answer 
is, when the fruit is ripe, when it offers itself as the 
full ripe corn in the ear. Nota moment is to be 
lost ; from the time when the seed is sown it begins 
to grow; and as soon as it has done growing the 
sickle is put to it, and it is gathered in. And so, 
‘too, we each of us have been sent into the world 
‘to ripen for eternity ; our whole life is but the time 
‘between sowing and ripening. And as soon as ever 
awe are ripe, God puts in His sickle and gathers us. 

Sometimes the young and tender plant shows all 


Ee Fourth Gospef.' 


‘Tus elaborate work, extending over five hundred 
Jarge octavo pages, is devoted to an investigation of 
the Fourth Gospel as a source of the history of Jesus. 
The conclusion is that the fourth is of great value 
for the history of Jesus, that in some respects it is 


1 Das Johannes-Evangelium, als Quelle der Geschichte 
_Jesu. Von Friedrich Spitta. Gottingen : Vandenhoeck und 
‘Ruprecht ; Glasgow: P. Bauermeister. M.15. 
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its fruit, and He sees all its possibilities, accepts 
graciously unfulfilled intentions, and garners the 
bare promise of a glorious summer. But there are 
those who bring forth fruit in old age; and not till 
they have finished all their-course does He take 
them into His arms and reap the shock of corn 
fully ripe. And we may rest assured that the great 
harvest of the world will be reaped by the same 
command, when the hour of its full fruitage shall 
have struck. He waits patiently. Henceforth He 
expects. He will see of the travail of His soul and 
be satisfied. 

The harvest of the world may be yet far off, 
but in our own selves it is always near. And even 
the former can be hastened. Do not let us read 
this parable, when it speaks of the blade, the ear, 
and the full corn, as meaning that the growth of 
the kingdom is under fixed unalterable laws like 
those of nature, which we can do nothing to 
control, or vary, or hasten. Do not let us suppose 
that the parable is the first page in the literature of 
evolution. We begin to be afraid of what is called 
Law. Law threatens to push God from His throne, 
and the conscious freedom of the human mind 
from her seat. No; with God’s help we have the 
harvest of the world in our own hands. 


And youth and beauty die. 

So be it, O my God, Thou God of Truth: 

Better than beauty and than youth 

Are Saints and Angels, a glad company ; 

And Thou, O Lord, our Rest and Ease, 

Art better far than these. 

Why should we shrink from our full harvest? why 
Prefer to glean with Ruth?! 


1 Christina G. Rossetti, Saeet Death. 


Recent Forciqn Theology. 


of a higher value than the Synoptic tradition. 
This conclusion is the outcome of a prolonged, 
minute, and searching analysis of the phenomena 
presented by the Fourth Gospel as it stands in the 
N.T. It isa book of great learning and ingenuity, 
and is of the highest interest. At the outset, 
greatly to the convenience of the student, Dr. 
Spitta gives the concrete result of his analysis. 
There is a new translation of the whole Gospel. 
First in large type, and at the top of the page, 
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there is a translation of the Grundschrift, the 
original document, as Dr. Spitta has found it out 
of the analysis of the Gospel. A dividing line 
across the page separates the Grundschrift from 
the additions made by the editor of the Gospel. 
These additions of the Beardeiter are divided into 
reflexions of the editor and into additions taken 
out of other literature within his reach. Each 
section has references to the detailed discussion in 
the following pages, so that the student can easily 
refer from the distinction drawn between Grund- 
schrifi, reflexions, and other additions to the 
discussion which seeks to justify the distinction. 
To prepare the student for the arduous labour of 
the detailed analysis of the whole Gospel, the 
author sets forth an analysis of the last chapter, 
which he regards as an appendix to the whole. 
He leaves undecided many questions regarding the 
time, place, and circumstances of the writing of the 
appendix. But apart from these questions the 
same features which characterize the whole Gospel 
appear in the appendix. 
this chapter may favourably illustrate the method 
and results of his analysis, and may justify its 
principles. He gives twenty pages, then, to the 
analysis of this chapter, and on this scale the 
student can more easily form .an estimate of the 
value of the critical method of the author. One 
general thought occurred to us as we read the 
interesting discussion, and it is of a general kind. 
If an editor of an unpublished work wishes to 
insert sentences or paragraphs into a writing, he will 
take good care to make the junctions as easily and 
artistically as possible. He will leave no abrupt- 
ness to mar the juncture; he will write in the same 
style, and leave no roughness to call attention to 
what he inserts. The original writer might well 
leave inconsistencies, discrepancies, or differences 
of style in his writing ; an editor would be carefully 
consistent. We are not speaking at present of 
editorial notes inserted at the bottom of the page, 
or written on the margin of the MSS. These stand 
in a different category. But when the author of 
this volume discriminates between the Grundschrift 
and editorial additions, what is the ground of the 
distinction? It is simply apparent differences in 
attitude, point of view, or theological position, just 
in those very things where a careful editor would 
take care to leave no difference. 

Is the Fourth Gospel a unity? 
found it to be so. 


Many have 
But it is too large a question to 


He is of opinion that - 


be adequately discussed here. Most students are — 
acquainted with the attempt of Wendt, and some 
have read the two works of Wellhausen on the- 
Fourth Gospel, published in 1907 and 1908, which, ~ 
in the drastic manner characteristic of him, reopened — 
the whole discussion. He found that the Fourth 
Gospel was of no value as a source of the history of — 
Jesus. Spitta, after an analysis much more 
detailed, has come to a contrary: conclusion, which 
conclusion is set forth in this volume. 
All students will carefully consider the contents of 
the volume with the respect due to the eminence of 
the writer, and to the importance of the subject. 
Whether they agree, or whether they differ, they 
will greatly gain from the study of the book. It is 
always an advantage to study careful work, and to 
weigh the arguments of a great scholar. And Dr. — 
Spitta is a great scholar, and is a man thoroughly 
in earnest in the pursuit of historical truth. As we 
read through his book, we cannot help thinking 
that there is something subjective and arbitrary in — 
his ways and actions. For instance, in his analysis — 
of the twenty-first chapter, he lays great stress on © 
the passage, ‘ This is now the third time, that Jesus 
was manifested to the disciples, after that he was 
risen from the dead.’ This causes him to inquire as 
to the other times to which the Evangelist refers. 
In the twentieth chapter there are three appearances, 
one to Mary, one to the disciples when Thomas 
was absent, and one when he was present. He 
controverts thé opinion that the appearance to 
Mary did not count, and gives an elaborate proof 
that women were disciples. Having excluded the © 
reference to the appearances in the twentieth 
chapter, what remains? This—there is the saying 
in the second chapter, ‘ This beginning of his signs 
did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested his 
glory,’ and the saying in the fourth chapter, ‘ This 
is again the second sign. that Jesus did, having 
come out of Judzea into Galilee.’ He comes tothe | 
conclusion that the reference is to these two. But 
in order to reach this conclusion he has to eliminate 
from the text the words, ‘ After that he was risen 
from the dead.’ It becomes no longer a sign done 
by the risen Saviour. It is only a part of the 
earthly ministry. Having eliminated the reference 
to the resurrection from the text, he finds a suitable 
place for what he considers relevant in the story, 
and gives an interesting and ingenious explanation on 
which we do not dwell. Is it true criticism thus to 
eliminate from the text a sentence which is quite con- 
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ruous with the context? Why lay so much stress 

pn the phrase, ‘This is now the third time,’ and 
HJeliminate altogether another part of the same 
entence ? Does not the whole sentence stand 
together? and if one part be doubted, on what 
round is it to be regarded as doubtful ? 

Reading slowly through the whole discussion, we 
find illustrations of the same method of procedure. 
Sometimes, indeed, there are many happy illustra- 
kions of the difference between words attributed to 
}\fesus, and comments by the author on them. It is 
}2 well-known feature of the Fourth Gospel that it is 
‘ifficult to say when the words of Jesus end and the 
reflexions of the writer begin. This is a feature 
#ecognized more or less by all commentators on 
Withe Gospel. It is rather a long step to pass from 
jihat to the position taken up by Dr. Spitta. The 
}}rcflexions and the theological statements are sharply 
}cistinguished from the supposed statements of the 
. eriginal writer, and they are attributed to the 
Heditor. The reasons assigned for the distinction 
I vary. Sometimes a difference.of attitude is the 
Heround assigned, sometimes a difference in theo- 
\logical position, and again the difference is one of 
phraseology. As we read page after page of the 
t skilful exposition, and note the fertility of resource, 
hi and the unfailing ingenuity of the analysis, we are 
almost persuaded. Yet we are constrained to ask, 
| Do editors act after that fashion? Is it reasonable 
ito single out one feature of a narrative, lay stress 
jon it, and make it the dominating and decisive 
feature of the whole, and compel all other state- 
/ments to agree with it, and if they differ, to treat 
them as the work of another hand? This is really 
what is done in the present volume. Into details 
| we cannot’enter, but there is nothing in the volume 
| to make it impossible for us to hold that the parts 
attributed to the Beardbeiter were not written by the 
| hand to which we owe the Grundschrift. The 
very thoroughness of the destructive analysis, and 
| the vigour with which it is carried out, have somehow 
served to confirm the view of the essential unity of 
the book. 

Having with great patience and with much skill 
completed the investigation of the text of the 
Gospel, Dr. Spitta in six sections summarizes the 
result of the investigation. In the first section 
he describes generally the Grundschrift and the 
Bearbeitung, and the main reasons why he has been 
driven to the distinction he has drawn between 
them. It is a most interesting section, partly 
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because of the literary and other merit of it, but 
also because it has a certain autobiographical 
interest. There are references to the processes and 
methods of historical criticism which are of general 
interest, and there is a recognition of what is 
possible regarding an historical document without 
the necessity of denying the authenticity of it. 
Among these possibilities he recognizes the 
awkwardness of the writer, the difference of various 
points of view from which he may view the facts, 
the manifoldness of personal and literary influences, 
also the changes of tendency and of view while the 
book was being written, and corrections made by 
the writer himself. All these may be present 
without interference with the unity of the work, or 
with its claim to be the work of one author. Of 
course he contends that these are not present in 
the Gospel. Rather he thinks that when all 
allowances are made for such things, enough of 
difference remains in the Gospel asa whole to 
justify his procedure and its outcome. In this 
section he has enabled the reader to judge the 
matter, and we leave it there. 

Of great interest is the section which sets forth 
the course of the life of Jesus according to the 
Grundschrift, We should have liked to summarize 
this outline. It is a clear gain to the historical 
student, and we accept it as such. We should be 
inclined to make use of it as a fulcrum from which 
many things might be moved away which have 
hindered the study of the Fourth Gospel. Of 
interest also is the section which sets forth the 
distinction of the course of the life of Jesus as set 
forth in the Grundschrift from that set forth in the 
Bearbeitung, and from that set forth in the Synoptics. 
The. differences are many, and amount, in the view 
of the author, to clear contradictions. It is im- 
possible to enumerate them. But it comes out in 
the course of the discussion that the Synoptic 
traditions are due to’ dogmatic prepossessions,. 
and are not historical. In all cases of difference 
the verdict is given in favour of the Grundschrift. 
When it is set free from the additions and reflex- 
ions of the editor, the Grundschrift is not lacking, 
we are told, in the intuitive insight, in the freshness 
of colour, and in the vividness of delineation so 
frequently denied to the Fourth Gospel and 
ascribed to the other three. Of quite special interest 
and importance is the section on the discourses. 
and teaching of the Grumdschrift in contrast to and 
in relation to those of the Bearbertung and the 
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Synoptics. The difference between them relates 
both to form and to content. Contrary to the 
usual opinion that Jesus’ method of teaching, as 
shown in the Synoptics, is historical, and that in 
the Fourth Gospel it is mediated through the 
expression and mode of view of John, the opinion 
of our author is rather the reverse. There is much 
said of a noteworthy kind in this section. But to 
deal adequately with it would take many pages, and 
we must content ourselves with calling attention to 
it anditsimportance. Finally, there is a discussion 
regarding the author of the Grundschrift and the 
time of its composition, and also a section on the 
literary characteristic of the Grundschrtfe. 

The work, taken altogether, both negatively and 
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Offer of Prizes. 

Hight prizes are offered as follows :— * 

For the best anecdote illustrating any text of 
Scripture— 

1. From Biography. 
2. From History. 
3. From Personal Experience. 

For the best. illustration, not an anecdote, of 
any text of Scripture— 

4. From Nature or Science. 

5. From Art or Industry. 

6. From Human Life. 

7. From Literature. | 

8. For the best illustration in verse of any 
text of Scripture. 

In every case the source of the illustration 
must be stated fully (author, vol., page) and the 
quotation must be made exactly. 

These eight prizes will be awarded in THE 
Expository TIMEs for March 1911 for illustrations 
received by the roth of January. 

Another award will be made of eight prizes in 
THE Exposirory Times for June 1911 for 
illustrations received before the roth of April. 

The prizes offered are— 

Any volume of the Zxcyclopedia of Religion and 
L£thics, together with the right to purchase the rest 
of the volumes at a quarter less than the published 
price, namely, 215. instead of 28s. net. 

Or— 

Any four volumes of the Great Texts of the Bible. 
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positively, is of the highest importance in the study 
of this great book of Scripture. No doubt it raises 
more questions than it settles. It raises in drastic 
fashion the question of the unity of authorship, and- 
those who would still maintain that unity must 
reckon with the arguments of the author. On the 
other hand, the view that there is in this Gospel 
the work of an eye-witness has received unexpected 
corroboration. True, this is confined to the | 
Grundschrift; yet that is an advance on the view | 
that the Fourth Gospel contains no source for the 
history of Jesus. On any view this is a book with 
which scholars will have to reckon. 


James IVERACH. 
Aberdeen. 3 


Qlous. 


Or— 
Either volume of the Dictionary of Christ and the 
Gospels. 

Or— 

The single-volume Dictionary of the Bible. 

Or— . 
Any four volumes of the ‘Scholar as Preacher’ || 
series. 

Or— 
Any two volumes of the ‘International Theological |} 
Library’ or of the ‘International Critical Com- | 
mentary.’ . 3 

Those who send illustrations should say which 4 
offer they prefer if successful. Those who send ; 
more than one illustration should name more than 
one volume or set of volumes in case they should 
be awarded more than one prize. 

Initials only, or zom de plume, will be given in 
the report if that is preferred. 3 


7 
Who's Who. | 
Messrs. A. & C. Black are in good time again 
with their indispensable Annuals. : 
Who's Who (crown 8vo, 2246 pages, 10s. net) 
has had many an imitator, but they are all — 
imitators a long way off. The marvel of the book | 
is—we cannot say that it sprang into birth full-— 
grown, for it has grown in bulk every year—but | 
the marvel of it is that the first issue set an 
example of comprehensiveness and accuracy which © 
made rivalry a foregone failure. It is in constant 
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ase, and yet no one has ever reported a serious 
Wblunder, very few have found even a misprint. 
/ The only criticism we ever feel inclined to pass 
Jppon it is, that here and there a biography could 
Pe curtailed. Take a single instance. The sixth 
or in the book is that of Professor Cleveland, 
Abbe of the Weather Bureau, U.S.A., whose 
oiography occupies a column and ten lines more. 
FHow is it made up? It is chiefly made up of 
4p list of his contributions to the literature of 
meteorology. Most of them must be pamphlets. 
But in any case, Who's Who is not the place for 
we complete bibliography of any man. Now let 
st be understood that this word of criticism is 
bpoken because we would have the reference book 
¥we most admire as nearly perfect as possible. 

| The other two books are Zhe Englishwoman’s 
Wi Vear-Book (2s. 6d. net) and The Writers’ and 
| artists Year-Book (1s. net). In the former there 
; Vs a great change, the Philanthropic work being 
separated from the Educational and Social. The 
}zain in facility of reference will be considerable. 

i! As for the Writers’ and Artists’ Vear-Book, if 
}jmen and women ambitious of literary or artistic 
H success would get it and use it, the newspaper 
} editors would be saved half the letters they have to 
4 answer. 
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New Sermon Literature. 


| The publishers of the Great Texts of the Bible 
| (Messrs. T. & T. Clark) have sent the first volume 
}} for review. The first volume is Isaiah. It is a 
}) large octavo of about 500 pages. Those who know 
| what the ‘Great Text Commentary’ is will know 
1) what is meant by Ze Great Texts of the Bible. It 
| is right, however, to say that the ‘Great Text Com- 
mentary’ will not be republished as it has already 
| appeared, either in whole or in part, in any of the 
| volumes. 


| Mr. Burn has sent out Parts 47 to 54 of his 
| Churchman’s Pulpit (Griffiths). They include 
| a special number for Christmas Day (5s. net), 
and a double number for the Old and New Year 
(3s. 6d. net). In addition to all these regular parts, 
| he has published five more of the extra parts, 
_ numbered 80 (‘Sermons to the Young,’ IV.), 81 
| (‘Mission Work,’ I.), 82 (‘Mission Work,’ II.), 99 
» (‘Harvest Thanksgiving and Choir Festivals’), 100 
(‘Choir Festivals and Dedication Festivals’). How 
many of us realize what is involved in the mere 


proof-reading of all this? Yet the whole of the 
work is thoroughly workmanlike. 


Three new volumes of the ‘Scholar as Preacher,” 
beginning a new series, have been issued. Dr. 
Homes Dudden’s Christ and Christ’s Religion and 
Dr. Macgregor’s Some of God’s Ministries (6s, each): 
have been mentioned already. The third volume 
is Canon Cooke’s. Its title is Zhe Progress of 
Revelation (T. & T. Clark). 

Canon Cooke is the successor of Dr. Cheyne: 
in the Oriel Professorship of the Interpretation of 
Holy Scripture in the University of Oxford. Has. 
he Professor Cheyne’s industry? He has scholar- 
ship and the gift of exposition. And it is evident 
that this is the style of preaching that is most 
welcomed in our day—preaching that is in touch 
with the life of men, and that is at the same 
time faithful to the historical method of the in- 
terpretation of the Bible. Professor Cooke has 
imagination. Read the sermon entitled, ‘Waters 
from the Sanctuary.’ But it is imagination made. 
to serve the truth. 


Mr. Allenson has published three profitable: 
volumes. God's Full-Orbed Gospel (38. 6d.) is a 
volume of most earnest evangelical discourses, 
delivered in the Metropolitan Tabernacle by the 
Rev. Archibald G. Brown. 

Portraits of Women of the Bible (38. 6d.) con- 
tains studies of twenty-one of the women of the 
Old Testament. Studies they are, and must have: 
cost some reading, yet they are not without the 
touch of fancy that seems inseparable from a 
sermon by a man on a woman. The author is. 
the Rev. Thomas E. Miller, M.A., Minister of 
Gillespie Church, Dunfermline. 

The third is for the children. Chzldren’s 
Sunday Afternoons is the title (3s. 6d.). The 
author is the Rev. C. E. Stone of Cheltenham. 


In The School of Calvary (James Clarke & Co. ; 
1s. 6d. net) we have a small volume of finest 
quality, containing seven meditations on the 
Passion by Dr. J. H. Jowett. 


Dr. Louis Albert Banks is the boldest pulpit 
story-teller of our day. And the people love to: 
have it so. His innumerable volumes are always 
making room for another. This time he gives us 
a series of sermons on the first three chapters of 
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Genesis—thirty sermons in all. Zhe World's 
Childhood is the title (Funk & Wagnalls; 6s.). 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have this year 
issued a long shelf of sermon volumes. Some of 
them have already been noticed. A few remain. 

Take first Ephemera Eternitatis (5s. net), called 
‘A Book of Short Studies in Life Here and Here- 
after, arranged for the Sundays of the Christian 
Year. The author is Dr. John. Kelman of 
Edinburgh. Were these short sermons preached 
as they are now published? Or-is this the 
manuscript which was expanded in the pulpit? 
Certainly there are no broken sentences or dropped 
adjectives. All is literary and very pleasant to 
read. Moreover, every sermon seems complete 
and even final, as if the last word on its theme had 
now been spoken. This is a great gift—to be 
able to speak with authority and at the same time 
touch every passing experience of our life. 

The readers of Zhe British Weekly will betake 
themselves first to a volume by Professor. David 
Smith, It is a gathering of the sermons which he 
preached at Blairgowrie. Its title is Man’s Need of 
God (6s.). The sermons were stenographed by a 
member of Dr. Smith’s congregation there, so that 
they have all the directness of the unwritten dis- 
course. And it is a consequence that they have 
also the evangelical savour. For who dares preach 
extemporaneously who does not preach evan- 
gelically ? 

The Rev, W, M. Clow has issued another 
volume. It is called Zhe Secret of the Lord (6s.). 
There is evangelicalism in it also, and there is 
strength. Mr. Clow is nearer than any of our 
modern popular preachers to the style that made 
the pulpit so great a generation ago—the fruitful 
division of the text, the urgent application, and 
the unswerving insistence on godly doctrine as the 
basis of righteous life. Mr. Clow is quite modern 
—but he is never so modern as to find no more 
use for St, Paul. 

There are, next, two small volumes by Dr. Len 
G. Broughton, an acceptable American preacher, 
one on Zhe Prayers of Jesus, and one entitled 
Kingdom Parables and their Teaching (2s. net 
each). 

But the last of these new books is the most 
attractive. The Rev. W. Mackintosh Mackay is its 
author, The book contains a course of lectures to 
young men on certain of the persons mentioned in 


the Bible. Each person is taken as the type of a 
class, and receives a label. One is ‘the Man wh 

loses his Past,’ one ‘the Man who disappoints his: 
Future,’ one ‘the Man who sees too far,’ one ‘ the 
Man who cannot see far enough.’ And every type 
is a man, distinct and memorable, and withal so 
well described as to come unpleasantly near the 
man you yourself are. The title is Bible Types of 
Modern Men (6s.). 


How long has Dr. J. Llewelyn Davies been 
writing sermons? We havea volume published in 
the year 1860. And now we have a volume pub- 
lished in the year rgro. And the last is better than 
the first. We have come to recognize the brave 
outlook of this great scholar. He is not afraid of | 
the modern science he knows so well. And, as 
life passes, his faith strengthens. This volume is — 
entitled Zhe Purpose of God (Macmillan; 2s. 6d. _ 
net). 


There will soon be another volume of the AZe¢ro- 
politan Tabernacle Pulpit (not Archibald Brown’s, — 
but C. H. Spurgeon’s). But before it comes let us ~ 
notice the volume for 1909. It is the fifty-fifth. 
The publishers are now Messrs. Marshall Brothers, 
who will continue the series—the most remarkable 
in all the history of homiletical literature—as long © 
as the sermons last. And it is just as well to say 
that, inasmuch as Spurgeon was a genius, his 
sermons will never be out of date. , 


Do you know what is meant by a ‘choice’ copy — 
of a book according to the second-hand book. — 
seller? It is a book that is acceptably bound, is 
in good preservation, and is worth binding and — 
preserving well. Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier have issued such a book. Its author is the — 
Rev. John A. Hutton, M.A., who wrote those very 
successful books, Pilgrims in the Regions of Faith — 
and Guidance from Robert Browning in Matters of — 
faith, It is a volume of sermons, whose evan- 
gelical appeal is made still more effective by the - 
charm of their literary setting. It is bound ina 
light blue cloth with white lettering. And being 
new its preservation is perfect. The title is The 
Authority and Person of our Lord (1s. 6d. net). 


Have our great American preachers preached 
from all the great texts in the Bible? One of 
them —is it in desperation ?—-has taken to preach- 
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ig sermons on Larly Morning Scenes in the Bible 
Revell; 3s.6d.net), It is Dr. L. L. Nash. Now 
’r. Nash has made his sermons very interesting, 
nd that is the first thing. But it is not the last 
ung. 


Mr. Robert Scott’s series of ‘Preachers of To- 
ay’ now contains a volume by Dr. Alfred Rowland. 
t takes its title, The Exchanged Crowns (38. 6d. 
et), from a happy combination in the first sermon 
f two texts—‘ They cast their crowns before the 
arone,’ and ‘I will give thee a crown of life.’ The 
est of the sermons are more distinctly ethical. 
sr. Rowland emphasizes the claims of the counting- 
ouse and the home on the man of open religious 
ofession. 

Messrs. Skeffington are the great publishers of 
ermons. They publish more sermons than any 
ther kind of literature. And the sermons they 
ublish are sometimes good, and sometimes not 
o good. Let us look at six of the volumes they 
ave issued this autumn. 

And let a new volume by the late Dean Farrar 
ome first. Its title, as edited by the Dean’s son, 
s Bells and Pomegranates (3s. 6d, net). It has 
vidently been published directly from the great 
reacher’s manuscript, for the words which were 
talicized there, to catch the preacher’s eye in 
lelivery, are italicized in the printed page. This 
nakes the page a little difficult to read. But it 
s worth the trouble. These sermons are as good 
is any which Farrar published in his lifetime. 

The Country Pulpit (3s. 6d. net), by the Rev. J. A. 
“raigie, M.A., is happily free from that condescen- 
ion which is traditionally supposed to be proper 
n sermons addressed to a country congregation. 
tven Westcott and Hort followed this fashion, 
id escape the charge of childishness only by the 
upremacy of their genius. Mr. Craigie finds that 
ven country people have a modicum of mind. 
We like especially the historical flavour that per- 
rades the sermons. History is taught while it is 
ised to teach the gospel. 

The Rev. W. A. Newman Hall has a name that 
‘aises expectation of preaching and of a gospel to 
yreach. His book, entitled Do out the Duty (2s. 6d. 
et), is occupied with the things of the Spirit. Mr. 
Hall holds that the best way to study the doctrine of 
he Spirit is to practise the life of the Spirit. And 
hus he links conduct to doctrine with the most 
successful results. 


The sermons of the Rev. R. C. Faithfull, M.A., 
Rector of Glinton, Peterborough, are such separate 
sermons on independent subjects as most of our 
congregations come to church with the expecta- 
tion of hearing. They are good enough to en- 
courage the congregation to come. For this priest 
of the Anglican Church never dreams that the 
sermon has no vital place in the service. Indeed, 
he is himself too keenly interested in the exposi- 
tion of the Bible to make the sermon subordinate. 
The title of Mr. Faithfull’s volume is JZy Place 
in the World (3s. 6d. net). It is fresh and 
informing. 

Canon George Body’s volume is called The Good 
Shepherd (2s. net). But it is not an exposition of the 
twenty-third Psalm, It is a study of Jesus Christ 
as the Good Shepherd, directly based on the 
narrative in the Gospels, It is the most distinct- 
ively devotional of all these volumes of sermons. 

The fast of thessix is not the least; It is a 
beautiful and substantial volume of sermons on 
Popular Hymns (5s. net), by the Rev. Canon 
Duncan of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The combination 
of instruction and edification is unusual. Canon 
Duncan tells the life-story of the author of the 
hymn as well as the circumstances of its composi- 
tion. And, more than that, he makes a sermon 
out of the contents of the hymn, discovering its 
topic, dividing that into ‘heads,’ and making 
pointed application. It is a model for a popular 
course of sermons. 


The Rev. W. Muspratt, M.A., Chaplain of 
Coonoor, India, has been drawn to Zhe Work and 
Power of the Holy Spirit (Elliot Stock ; 2s. net), and 
has preached and published some simple practical 
sermons on that subject. 


Here is a new and taking idea for a sermon— 
‘The Great Hours of Life.’ It is a great sermon as it 
was preached by the Rev. John Hunter, D.D., and 
is now published in his new volume entitled God 
and Life (Williams & Norgate; 5s. net). There 
is strength in all these sermons, and of course 
there is breadth. But most remarkable of all is 
the length of them. How does Dr. Hunter dare 
to preach so exhaustively? He will ask perhaps 
in return how other men dare to preach so super- 
ficially. Once or twice he misses a point. There 
is a sermon on ‘the coming back of our dead’ in 
which he touches scornfully on the expectation of 
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the return of Christ. Now there is a sermon by 
Phillips Brooks in which the uplifting value of that 
forward look is grandly set forth. To look for 
the Advent is not all ethical loss. 


THE SECOND DAY. 
‘The third day He rose again.’ 


The garden lone whence all have flown 
Lies in the sun, 
Against the white tomb the shadow of a bird 
Sometimes flits, then all is still; 
And never spoken word 
Sounds on that deserted hill 
Death sleeps upon. 


Deep peace is there in that soft air, 
And rest serene ; 
Over our priceless pain and agony ; 
Naught but a perpetual dream 
Seems to find harmony 
There where creeps on the calm stream .. 
Of quiet green. 


Like far-off gem, Jerusalem 
Flashes in light ; 
Within her walls the splendid throng moves on 
Upon the self-same ways 
Which threaded He, now gone, 
And thinks not on yesterdays 
Buried from sight. 


Yet temple dome shadows one home 
That weeps for Him; 
There the Marys with tear-was hed finds prepare 
Spices for Him who was lain 
Only yesterday there 
Whence they see not life again— 
Poor hearts, so dim! 


The sunset flows its golden glows 
Upon the tomb, 
Then fades, and all is 
Swiceis 
A quiver runs through the grass 
Which knows how soon His feet 
Will press it as He shall pass 
In the dawn-gloom. 
Mase Lairp Gooner. 
The Sunday School Times. 


fragrant dusk, moon- 


The Great Text Commentary. 


The best illustrations this month have been found: 
by the Rev. C. S. Harington, Weston, by Bath, to 


whom a copy of Forrest’s Authority of Christ will 


be sent, and the Rev. W. S. Laurie, Roma, Queens- 


land, to whom a gery of Driver’s Deuteronomy wil 


be sent. 
Illustrations for the Great Text for February 


must be received by the 1st of January. the 


text is Ps 11°. 


The Great Text for March is Ps 16!!: 
‘Thou wilt shew me the path of life: 
In thy presence is fulness of joy; 


In thy right hang there are > pleasures for 


evermore.’ 


A copy of any volume of the ‘Scholar as Preacher > 
series will be given for the best illustration. 


The Great Text for April is Ps 231: 


‘The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want.’ — 
A copy of the new edition of Walker’s Zhe Cross 


and the Kingdom, or Canon Cooke’s Progress of 


Revelation, or Macgregor’s Some of God’s Ministries, 


will be given for the best illustration. 


The Great Text for May is Ps 377: 
‘Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him.’ 


A copy of Canon Cooke’s Progress of Revelation, — 
or of Dr. Richard’s (Vew Testament of Higher 


Buddhism, or of Dr. Homes Dudden’s Christ and 


Christ?s Religion, will be given for the best illus- 


tration. “ 


The Great Text for June is Ps 5117: 
‘The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit : 


er. 


A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou 


wilt not despise.’ 


A copy of Skinner’s Genes?s, or Richard’s ew 


Testament of Higher Buddhism, will be given for the 
best illustration. F 
Those who send illustrations should at the same 


time name the books they wish sent them if — 


successful. 
St. Cyrus, ee hg Scotland. 
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